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A Fund Raising 


), May Basket 


How acieiainiaiiias 
earned money turning old 
vegetable and fruit baskets 

into dolly bassinets. 
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Get some paint or varnis! 
Hed curtain (organdy or dottes 
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The satisfying chewing of refreshing 


WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM seems to help 
you keep alert and lighthearted so that 
your work goes smoother, easier. Ever try i 
when marking papers? And, what a wholes 
treat for children without hurting appetite. 
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See America 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


LET US HANDLE THE DETAILS 
LOW RATES AND INFORMATION 


WEbster 9-3303 — 532 S. Michigan 
Congress Hotel— Chicago, Illinois 


2) 


Everything 


FOR 
TRAVEL 
AIRLINES - STEAMSHIPS - RAILROADS 

‘ONE CALL DOES IT ALL’ 
For Reservations and Information Apply 
HOLDEN TRAVEL SERVICE 


59 E. Chicago 5, HA. 7-5938 
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THE BOY 


Pioneer Boy Becomes President 


THE MIGHTY HUNTER 


Stars Are Indian Braves! 


HOW THE BIRDS 
GOT THEIR COLORS 


Rainbow Paint on Feathers! 


BIKE BEHAVIOR 


Don’t Be a Smart Alec! 


THE LITTLE STAR 
THAT GOT LOST 
He Wouldn’t Stay Put! 


THE RAGGEDY ELF 
Friends Are Better Than Gold! 


THE LITTLE CLOUD 
He Gave His Life for Rain! 


$7.50 
.$52.50 


SOUND: Colorstrip with record, each set 
All 7 sets and carrying case . 
(Records 7 ylite 
SILENT: Colorstrip with manual, each set. .$5.00 
All 7 sets and filebox..... $35.00 


8 rpm, 12 i 


DEALERS: Write for free catalog & prices 


Cathedral—¥ilms 


1970 Cahuenga Blivd., Dept. JAS, Hollywood 28, Cal. 


NOW BUYING ARTICLES 





We are buying articles on the following 


Arts & Crafts Projects for Grade Teachers 
Teaching Art in Grade Schools 
Plastic — Wood — Metal and Paper Craft Articles 


1500-3000 words. When possible, illustrations 
or photos should accompany articles 


Also buying—Photos and articles 
for Photographic magazine 


PUBLISHERS’ DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


$36 SOUTH CLARK STREET - 


From the 
editor's 
desk 


LS a 


Science and art—a natural correlation 


‘ta of the most natural correlations in the scl lizabeth Larkin correlated science with art in the 
ER curriculum is that of seiene nd art We lear rticle she wrote for this issue In it she explains how 


lomge. savy odern edueators. and in no {te li i= that te) make a device to show the motions of the « irth “Vou 


true than in seienece. What bett wav is there te think she writes. “that the children have formed the 


] 


understand s« entifir principles thar | sett ly) eX proper concept of rotation ind revolution from the dj 


periments or n ikineg models to lusts ite the pDrineiptes rams ut thre FePORT aphies until vou watch their amaze 


Wi if hettey Wail Is there to hecome fay iliay with plar ~ ent ind delight as the correct idea really unfolds a 


re animals than by studving them first hand and draw their minds while thev work this crude model. made 
ng. painting. or modeling what one sees thei wn hands.” 

Many classrooms f ich spring iré brig fened bb «ty \ Ch Idren’s nterest i the wind and its work ean he 
ings or paintings of a varietv of wildflowers. copie motivated by a craft project on kite making. Hele: 


either from the original flowers or from booklets « tt Thomas Chick told ill about that in the March Ssile 


} subject. While children are gaining information about When haln spring davs beckon teacher and pupil 
Id! these wild flowers they are also- many of them — vav from the classroom and into the woods and parks 
gaved in creative artwork. for everv picture is differ i wonderful opportunity presents itself for outdoor 
fre everv other. either in hackground or arrangement! sketching of spider webs birds’ nests. trees, and flowers 
| lowers are not thi only specimens of WwW ld | owl Just ! n ike outdoor sketching more convenient Jose 
vill decorate classrooms this spring. Manv a reom wil phine Haneen prevides in this issue a pattern for an out 
7.50 | ; sie: : sagas 
2.50 i infested with huge and interesting papier ma he hues oor sketehinge north li together with directions for 
fe | J =a honnet r flea will he provided 1] kine it 
5.00 | ry Hl 


5.00 lace. however humble. to call home. “A pus t f Maria K. Gerstman’s article. called “Growing Flowers 


' } ' _ | ! 

j ** . . . . 

flea.” is the slogan. Tast S ptember’s issu Pasteboard.” gives instructions for making an attrac 
txion Arrs & Aetivitirs gave instructions for this tive wastebasket. The pupil who creates this waste 


_-4 . . : ° 1 
-] sect project raske } yeVeT will have to observe flower structure 
B, Cal. Da ine n { 0 1) nil have narticinated thy ealorit ind hal ts of growth 


| f I< and ] f trees and birds ’ Did 1 ever think of the spring garden as a correla 


WAWINGE OF weeds wi Teaves ool 


ee hild will remember the enecimen which he himself ha: f art and science? Tt is just that The ground 
] 7 | } 1 ] 7 : ~! Ive repared ind the seeds planted s/( ientifiealls 


Irawn far hetter than anv other. But he also will 
| T] lants ist he cared for scientifically. But the selec 


hir froy heing exposed to th lrawings 
| ites while thev are on display tien and arrangement of the flowers at planting time i- 
“les electromacnet is far more } nineful to ti a a study in art. for the colors must be harmonious and 
; 1] : , 
nS vhe has made and operated one than to the cl rangement should be pleasing to the eye 
. : P ‘ ] | alre +7 orate PN 
nerely heard or read about its functions. An exe I ibtedly you already integrate science and art 
vi ne and impressive science experience can hb rovid Perhaps vou have invented some new and wonderful 
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Iustration from Friendship Fables, the beautiful 
reading readiness series of color filmstrips Write 
for information 





The new 


color 
Cutout Towr 
education 

which come with the color 
basis for a two weeks’ proyr 


HERE IS WHAT YOU GET 


filmstrip The Circus Comes to 
introduces a new idea im visual 
The correlated set of teaching aids 
filmstrip. provides the 
am for primary grades 
28-frame 


Color Filmstrip 18-frame Black and 


White Filmstrip. Circus Poster. 12 Tracing Sheets 
Giant Elephant Pattern, Teache Guide 

ALL FOR ONLY $5 

Kit sent to schools for free inspection upon agree 
ment to either return o purchase within one 


week of receipt 


FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS 
10 East 43 St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 














TESTS... 


For Classroom Use 


Order your standardized 
educational and mental tests 
from this depository. Save 
time and transportation 


costs. 


Test publications of leading 


publishers carried in stock. 


Write for new catalogue 


Bureau of Educational Research 

and Service (C-112) Extension 

Division, State University of 
Iowa — Iowa City, Iowa 
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Juvenile Artist 


Phe picture om the that 
Alford of 


whe 


cover) Is 
Dickie 


California. 


of seven-vear-old 
AY al h. 


named one of the 


| one Wa- 


top five regional 


Winners in the nation-wide Juvenile 


Jury art contest for children. Dickie 
loves to draw horses and other ani- 
mals. and he always portrays them 


with plenty of action. Judges of the 
Norman Rockwell. John 
Groth. and Ralph Ellsworth. Dickie 


has won other prizes and is gaining 


eontest were 


national fame for his ability. 


Our Readers Write 


krom Gelander. of 


Kathryn Ore- 
son. Hlinois comes this little verse: 

Past 
Remember when the hickory stick 
Was visual education: 


Tenseness 


it could do 

We mastered punctuation: 

We learned to know 
1 and to spell 

saw the hiekory stick 

And felt its touch as well, 


And when we saw what 


our sVvnonyins. 
lo fieure. 


> 
De ause We 


About Our Authors 


You know contributing editor 
Dawn bE. Sehneider as the author of 
“Step-by-step Drawings” in each is- 
sue of our magazine. Quite often. 


too. vou will see her by-line in con- 


nection with articles on arts and 
crafts. 
Form r art supe rvisor and class- 


room teacher of erades ranging from 
kindergarten Dawn 


Schneider is now dey oting herself to 


to ‘ ollege, 
being an author. mother. and novice 
Her hook. Correlated Art. 
is due to appear in the hookstores at 


farmer. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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The magic 
of finger-paints 


Jessie Todd gives some pointers on the use of a medium 





which makes imagination grow. 
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bineger painting is more expensive 
than many art activities, but like 
many expensive things it is worth 


t is 


more than cheaper activities. 
EXPENSI\¢ because the paper must be 
strong and smooth. The very nature 
of the finger-paints makes them ex- 
pensive. Many finver-paintings can 
he made in one short art period. 
More materials are used therefore. 

When more material is used, more 
is learned by each child who uses the 
material. He experiments. Elemen- 
tary children dont learn by making a 
few very careful. slow pieces of work. 
They learn by doing many things. 
each a little different and each a littl 
more difhieult. 

When Kay made her allover desig 
Illustration 1) you can see what fun 
she had moving her finger to make 
each Spot She made twelve designs 
in a 50-minute period. They were 
all patterns which she could use for 
lining folios or covering books. As 
she worked she told the children that 
she was going to use these finger- 
paintings lor making Christmas folios 
and book covers. 

Janetta) (Illustration 3) made a 
finger-painting which was gorgeous 
in color. The background was red 
and blue divided diagonally from the 
lower left to the upper right corner. 
There were touches of vellow-green 
and vellow. Janetta alwavs fills het 
space better than many childres and 
has more continuitv in her design. 
This shows in the wav she mace the 
big mass and grouped the four lines 
on the left and right. Some children 
make manv little lines with their 
fingers without forming any interest 


ne composition Janetta pressed lard 


(ontinued on page 0) 
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with her fingers so that the lines 


showed. Some children press very 
lightly so that the result is more like 
a texture than a pattern. 

A fifth-grade boy had much fun 
making Illustration 4. You can see 
how he pushed his fingers back and 
forth as he moved them diagonally 
across the paper. You can see how he 
quickly wiggled his finger across the 
make the 
definite lines. He 


smaller, more 
whole 


wrist to make the upper left corner 


paper to 


used his 


and the lower right-one. The finger- 
paint was a deep, rich wine-color he 


made by mixing blue and red directly 
on his paper. 

Howard and Stan (Illustration 2) 
are pinning up finger-paintings made 
of many little lines. Some were more 
Each is im- 
portant to the child who made it. We 
exhibited hundreds in the art room 
and the hall Enthusiasm grows when 
the children see their results exhibited 
with the results of others. 


interesting than others. 


Illustrations 5 and 6 are some of 
our crowning achievements with the 
finger-painting medium. Illustration 


5 is called “Rain on the Window by 





Julia.” To be able to get this effect 
on paper shows real artistic feeling. 
The texture would be lovely for a 
textile. The color shaded from brown 
to reddish brown. 

James in Illustration 6 called his 
picture “Approaching Storm.” Every. 
thing is whirling. We feel the mixture 
of rain and wind. It looks wet. The 
color was a mixture of grays and 
tans. 


The school supply 


people have 


made progress in making finger. 
paints, the moist mixtures often 


froze. Now powdered finger-paints 
may be bought when the tempera- 
ture is below freezing. 

As the children use finger-paints 
and see the results of others they 
learn much about the medium. 


At first they have a tendency to 
work with it like mud pies, loading 
the paper with too much finger-paint. 
They have much fun working with 
it. but the finished result is disap- 
pointing because it is full of cracks 
and paint which rubs off, they see 
that children who use the _finger- 
paint more sparingly have more 
beautiful textures. 

We learned that the paper should 
be dripping wet and that it worked 
better when placed directly on the 
desk with no protection paper under 
it. It did not hurt the desk in any 
way. All 
easily. 

The children found that if they 


laid their wet finger-paintings on the 


finger-paint washed off 


(Continued on page 48) 


VIOLETS 
By Margaret Messner 


FACING: 

With thin 
from this drawing and make as many 
copies as you wish. For the black- 
board, trace the copy on heavy paper 
and color with paints or crayons. 
The dark blue-violet: 
the leaves and grass are green. Cut 
out and paste to the board with rub- 
ber cement or plasticine, 


paper trace a_ pattern 


flowers are 


For the windows, trace the pattern 
on colored tissue paper: or use crepe 
paper and press between two sheets 
of wax paper with a hot iron. Fasten 
to the window. 
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While studying about snow in 
reading and science, children always 
enjoy cutting out snowflakes. My 
class became so interested this year 
that we decided to further that in- 
terest by making attractive spring 
flowers. Some were suspended by 
strings in the windows; others were 
mounted, with added greetings cut 
out or printed with crayons, as were 
stems and leaves according to the 
inclination and ability of the in- 
dividual child. 

Form and cut snowflakes as illus- 
trated from pastel-colored thin pape: 
in 4” circles or less. Cut a circle the 
same size from paper in a lighter 
shade of the same color. Add green 
stems or leaves or both. 
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Growing flowers 
On pasteboard 


These flowers are “grown” 
on a cardboard box. 

A unique wastebasket 

is the result. 


By Maria K. Gerstman 


Knowledge and imagination pool 
their forces where creative hands are 
at work. Somehow identifying him- 
self with the object of his design. 
the child draws on all his resources 
for complete visualization. While ex- 
periencing related qualities, he con- 
stantly discovers new and different 
aspects of interest which bring to 
life and make intimately known what 
had been distant before. 

When studying flowers, for in- 
stance, a child will bring more in- 
terest and enthusiasm to the learning 
of names, characteristics and family 
groups, if he experiences their qual- 
ity of balance, proportion, and move- 
ment by trying to build a flower with 
his own hands. 

“Growing” flowers on a pasteboard 
box—-thereby creating an attractive 
waste-paper basket—is a stimulating 
task. The box may be obtained from 
(Large 


bottles are shipped in such cartons. ) 


any grocery or drug store. 


With the top-flaps removed, the box 
is ready for the relief work. Other 
necessary include 
paper, cotton, and freshly boiled 


materials news- 


starch. 





Colors used: background, bluish-gray; bottom, gray-brown; stems and leaves, 
gray-green; blossoms, red petals and yellow center; butterflies, yellow wings 
and gray-brown bodies. But let the children use any colors they like. 


\ piece of newspaper is spread 
underneath the box as a protective 
measure. Another paper is torn into 
small fragments, which are thrown 
into the thick, warm starch and left 
to soak for several minutes. Com- 
pletely softened, they are taken out 
and put, in layers, along the base of 
the box to represent the ground. 
Some of the fragments also may be 


laid over the top edge of the basket 
to thicken and strengthen the rim. 
Then, starting from the ground 
and working upward—to convey the 
sensation of growth—the flower is 
developed. Tufts of cotton are dipped 
into the starchy paste and, after 
squeezing out the excess moisture, 
are pulled and pressed into shape 
and laid onto the pasteboard to form 
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stem. leaves. and blossoms. 
Although removal of the medium 
is possible as long as it is wet. it is 
advisable to have an approximate 
layout in mind before the modeling 
starts. Such a layout may be sketched 
directly on the pasteboard: its lines 
need not necessarily be followed ex- 
actly, but used only to impart a gen- 
eral idea. When designing with the 
material itself. better proportions will 
naturally develop than if the design 
had After 


the flower has heen completed. other 


been done beforehand. 
objects, such as bees or butterflies. 
may be added for balance. 


When the starch dries. the relief 


hardens and becomes part of the 
pasteboard. Painting at this stage 
will improve appearance and dur- 


The 
paint only the background and leave 
the relief either tinted. if 
color has been previously added to 
(In this ease only blank 
tissue 


ability. easiest version is to 


white or 


the starch. 
newspaper. cotton 


should be used for bottom and top.) 


paper. or 


Both background and relief of the 
illustrated basket 
been painted; also the bottom and 


waste-paper have 


inside. to insure better wear. Oil 
color was used, mixed with white 
enamel. (When watercolors are em- 


ployed, a protective coat of shellac 
should be added.) 

If there are few and large figures 
in the design. it is well to choose 
Vivid red 
should be 


matched by stems and leaves of a 


colors which harmonize. 
blossoms. for instance 
ereen in which some of the red has 
And while the back- 
eround should contrast with the re- 
lief. it should not be of a violently 


been mixed. 


opposing color. The room for which 
the basket is designed also has to 
be taken The 
color which commands the largest 
space of the basket 
match other prominent colors in the 


into consideration. 


surface must 
room. However, though the teacher 
should draw attention to these fac- 


tors. 


child alone. He will love to experi- 


ment! Nothing is as thrilling as the 


joy of creating! 


Thus art, while improving the 
understanding and taste of the child, 


will incite his interest to further 













look, listen, and learn. 
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the choice of colors. like the 
choice of forms, must rest with the 





Initial designs 


work! 
ability 
. give them an appreciation of the 


Give your pupils creative 
It will develop their creative 
value of beauty ... and will develop 
refined taste in the selection and ap- 
plication of color. 
different idea 
with a personal 


Here is an entirely 
for design work ... 
interest for each pupil! 
and form a 
splendid field for lettering. repetition. 
spacing and color combinations. The 


Initials monograms 


application of initials and monograms 
in an artistic manner is an excellent 
way of identifying personal property 


in school or at home: for example. 


















































hook-ends. school bags. towels. hand- 
kerchiefs, ete. 

There are many ways of applying 
these monograms and initials to _all- 
over designs for book covers. note- 
books and programs. Have each child 
take two or three initials and write 
them down on paper. Have him study 
the general formation of the letters 
to see what part of each letter may 
be twisted or swirled, to balance off 
the others. The 
monogram is to imagine the letters 


secret of a good 


are putty. that can be molded. Try 
putting the letters in different shaped 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Splash—a rainbow! 


Here are some hectograph activities and a story 


The Story 

“Its beginning to rain,” said 
Mother. “We'll have to hurry.” 

Martin stretched out his legs and 
doubled the length of his steps. Rita, 
his little sister, began to hop and 
skip along. 

“We need a green umbrella,” said 
Rita. 

“Any kind would do,” remarked 
Martin. “A red one, or a yellow one. 
or a blue one.” 

“A green one would be 
Rita was firm. 


“Why?” asked Martin. 


5 y 


1&7 





x2: 


12 


nicer.” 


for motivation by Lucile D. Rotunno. 


“Because that’s the kind Little 
Black Sambo had.” Rita said. 

Mother and Martin laughed. “Hur- 
ry!” Mother urged. 

They hurried and hurried, but the 
rain hurried, too. It came faster and 
faster. 

“There's a building.” cried Moth- 
er. “Let’s run!” 

“Let’s run!” shouted Martin, and 
he dashed off. Rita held tightly to 
Mother’s hand, and the two of them 
followed Martin, running almost as 
fast as he did. 

The building was only a little tool 


— 


$ 
lx 
3- Ix i ” 
, 3, OAK 


shed where the park gardeners kept 
some of their tools. 

“You two stand in this doorway,” 
said Mother. “You will be nice and 
dry there.” 

“But you will get wet, Mother.” 
replied Rita. “You take my place.” 

“No, dear.” Mother smiled. 

Just then the door behind them 
opened. 

“Won't you come in?” invited the 
gardener. “You may stand _ inside 
until the rain stops.” 

“Thank you.” said Mother, as they 
entered the little tool shed. 
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Martin’s eyes grew wide when he 
saw all the things in the building. 

“Look, Rita.” he cried. “Did you 
ever see so much hose?” 


“No,” said Rita slowly. “I never 


saw so much hose.” 
“\ “We need many feet of hose to 


water all the grass and flowers in 


| the park,” the gardener told them. Pe 
_—— “But you have everything,” said 
Martin. “Shovels. hoes. rakes—and 
a wheelbarrow. It is just like the ) 
Wheelbarrow Peter Rabbit hid in 
when he looked for the gate to Mr. 7) 
McGregor’s garden.” J 
—— “It is,” agreed Rita. ‘ 
“May I touch the wheelbarrow?” 


asked Martin. (yf 
“Don’t be bothersome. Martin,” (« 
Mother said. 
“That's all right.” replied the man. 
“He may wheel it-—if he can.” 
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Martin’s eyes shone, and he felt 
happy all over. He tried to move the 
wheelbarrow. He tugged and he 
pulled. He huffed and he puffed. 
But the wheelbarrow did not move 
an inch. 

“Oh.” puffed Martin. “It is too 
heavy.” 

“Perhaps you can wheel it when 
you are bigger.” the man suggested. 

“What’s that funny noise?” asked 
Rita. 

Evervone stopped talking to listen. 
They heard: tap—tap. tap. tap—tap 

tap. tap. tap. Fast. sharp little taps. 

“Tt’s the rain on the roof,” Mother 
told them. 

“But that’s not the way rain sounds 
at home.” said Martin. 

“Not the way it sounds down- 
corrected Mother. “The next 
time it rains. we'll go up in the attic 
Then you will hear the 
little tap-taps the rain makes on our 
roof.” 

“Are there two kinds of rain?” 
asked Rita. “Rain-in-the-attie and 
rain-downstairs ?” 

“No.” laughed Mother. “The rain 


just sounds different when one is 


stairs.” 


to listen. 


upstairs right under the roof and can 
hear it as it strikes against the roof.” 

“The tap-taps are getting softer.” 
said Martin. 

“Yes.” the gardener replied, “and 
look! See what is in the sky!” 

The children rushed to the window. 
Mother and the gardener helved 
them climb onto a big box so they 
could see directly through the win- 
dow. 


“Pretty. pretty.” cried Rita. clap- 
ping her hands. “What is that?” 


“It looks like a bent sidewalk 
said Martin. 

“Tt is a rainbow,” Mother told 
them. “A rainbow comes in the sky 
after a shower—and at a time when 
the sun is going to shine again. Those 


all colors,” 


pretty colors are made by the sun 
shining through the raindrops. What 
colors do you see?” 

“Red,” said Rita. 

“Green, yellow, blue.” replied Mar- 
tin. 
Mother said. “Now let's 


start at the outside rim and name 


“Fine,” 


them just as we see them: red, or- 
ange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
violet. Martin, you say them.” 

“Red, orange, yellow, green—” he- 
gan Martin, “blue, indi--, indi--” 

“Indigo,” Mother helped him. 
repeated Martin. “In- 
digo and vio--violets.” 

“Violets will do,” laughed Mother. 
“Rita, will you try to name the col- 
ors of the rainbow?” 

“Red,” said Rita, “orange, yellow. 
green, boo, boo, boo--” 

“Boo, yourself!” shouted Martin. 
Rita jumped, and they all laughed. 

“Some people used to think there 
was a pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow,” Mother told them. “They 
believed that if you could find the 
end of the rainbow and dig there. 
you would get the gold and be very 
rich.” 

“Is there a pot of gold there?” 
asked Martin, his eyes growing very 


“Indigo.” 


big. 
“Of course not,” laughed Mother. 
“There’s no pot of gold anywhere 
*, 99 
unless you work for it. 
“The shower’s almost over,” said 
the man. 





“Let's go!” cried Martin, tugging 
at his Mother’s hand. 

“We can’t walk in the park now,” 
replied Mother. “Everything will be 
wet. But we shall come some other 
time.” 

They thanked the gardener again 
for letting them wait in the tool shed 
and started toward home. 


The Activities 


Furnish each child with a copy 
of the pictures. These copies can be 
made by making a tracing from the 
picture in hectograph ink for du- 
plicating. Then give directions like 
the following. 

1. If you can count to nine. as 
Martin can, take your pencil, and 
starting at 1, draw straight lines be- 
tween 1 and 2. between 2 and 3, and 
so on until you reach 9. Then go 
hack and draw a line between 6 and 
3. And there’s the little tool house! 

But the door and the windows are 
missing. So draw straight lines from 
1- to 2-. on to 3-, to 4-. There’s the 
door! 

Next draw straight lines from 1x 
to 2x, to 3x, to 4x, and back to 1x. 
There’s one window! Do the same 
with the other set of numbers with 
x’s, and there’s the second window! 

2. The tool house now needs a 
coat of paint. Get out your crayons 
and color it like this: the roof, red: 
the sides, green; the door. brown; 
the windows, as they are. 

3. Here is a picture of the wheel- 
barrow. You will see that part of 
the big front wheel is missing. Can 
vou draw it in the right place? When 


(Continued on page 45) 
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The earth in space 


An audio-visual aids lesson to be used as 


a sequel or companion to ‘The Motions of the Earth” 


which appeared in the February issue by Elizabeth Larkin. 


Now that the children’s interest is 
aroused, an intriguing follow-up les- 
son to “Motions of the Earth” could 
be given—a lesson on the atmosphere. 
the stars, etc. Practically all modern 
science books for fifth or sixth grades 
have chapters on these topics. 

\s an informal reading lesson. let 
the children study these chapters. 
with an eye to finding which facts 
revealed therein would make inter- 
If you have a 
supply of 314”x4” etched glass and 


esting lantern slides. 


the crayons which make transparent 
color tones. the children can easily 
make seven or eight good slides. 
These slides will constitute an excel- 
lent audio-visual aids lesson if accom- 
panied by explanatory paragraphs. 

The following are offered merely 
as suggestions. Children who have 
done this work before may prefer 
to write their own text and decide 
on their own pictures; but for the 
novices this lesson, as is. would do 
very nicely. 
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Making a Slide 

To make these slides, first trace 
the pictures with pencil on the rough 
Leave a 
,” margin all around. Next color 
the pictures and go over the outline 
in India ink, if you know how to use 


side of the etched glass. 
I 


it. Then try your slide in the projec- 
tor so you can make improvements. 

\fter you are satisfied with the 
way your slide shows on the screen. 
place a piece of plain glass over the 
rough side of your etched-glass slide 
and bind it all around with brown 
paper tape. 

Then project your slide on the 
screen again and notice which cornet 
has to be under your thumb as you 
insert the slide in order for it to 
show correctly on the screen. Paste 
a tiny star in that corner. 

Now write paragraphs like those 
below to go with your slides, so that 
you can explain the slides to the class. 
These slides were made by the chil- 
dren. 








SLIDE 1. Path of the earth around 
the sun. 
Color the sun orange, the earth 
blue and green, and the moon yellow. 
This shows you the path of the 
earth around the sun. The orange 
ball is the sun. The blue and green 
ball is the earth. The yellow ball is 
the moon. The smaller ring in dotted 
line shows you the path of the moon 
around the earth. 
Stipe 2. A total eclipse of the sun. 
Color the white part bright yellou 
and the black parts black. The ring, 
which has rays, color brilliant red 
and omit the lines of the rays. 
Sometimes the moon goes between 
the earth and the sun and hides the 
sun from our view. This picture is 
drawn from an actual photograph 
of the sun during an eclipse. The 
red flame and the yellow glow make 
up the sun’s corona. It is always 
there but we see it only when the 
moon covers up the sun itself. 


(Continued on page 17) 
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The reason the small moon can 
hide the big sun is that the moon is 
so much nearer to us. 

SLIDE 3. The nine planets. 

Color the sun orange. The others 
may be colored in any colors, just 
to make them easier to see, but Mars 
has a reddish light and Venus a 
bluish light. 

The earth is not the only planet 
which revolves around our sun. There 
are nine planets: Mercury, Venus. 
Earth. Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus. 
Neptune. Pluto. 

Mercury is nearest to the sun, and 
Pluto is the farthest from it. Jupiter 
is the largest. heing over a thousand 
times larger than the earth. It has 
ten moons. Saturn has rings instead 
of moons. Venus is the prettiest. and 
Mars has a reddish tinge. 

Mars is nearest to the earth. Some 
scientists think it is inhabited. That 
question may be answered in 1954. 
when Mars will be much closer to 
the earth and may he seen more 
clearly by the new giant telescope 
on Mount Palomar in California. 
Suir 4. 
phere. 

Color the plastic yellow: the litho- 
sphere. green: the hydrosphere. blue: 
and the troposphere. violet. Let the 
stratosphere be white. These colors 
are just to make the different layers 
easier to see, 

This is the earth and the surround. 
ing atmosphere. If we could cut the 
earth in half and look at the middle. 
we'd find a plastic substance made 
of gases and rock melted white hot. 

The outer laver of the earth is com- 
posed of water. called the hvdro- 
sphere. and the land. called the litho- 
sphere. The laver of atmosphere 
closest to the earth is called the tropo- 
sphere. Above the troposphere is the 
stratosphere. The lithosphere. or 
crust of the earth. is twelve to one 
hundred miles thick. Three-fourths 
of the surface is water. 

The troposphere is about seven 
miles thick. This is the region of 
winds and rains. In the stratosphere 
the gases lie in lavers. with the heavi- 
est at the bottom. Here there is al- 
ways darkness and stillness. 

Tf fliers bring their own oxygen. 
the stratosphere is the ideal place for 
flying. Here there are no storms. 
The temperature remains at 67 de- 
grees below zero. 


The earth and its atmos- 
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SLIDE 5. The composition of the air. 
Color the nitrogen red and the 
oxygen green. Let the small per cent 
of other gases remain white. 
Slightly more than 


or about 78% 


‘Of. 


34 of the air, 
is nitrogen. Slightly 
less than 14. or about 21%, is oxy- 
gen. One percent is argon. The lit- 
tle percent left consists of traces of 
carbondioxide. dust particles, water 
vapor. and other gases. The colors 
in this picture are just to make them 
easier to see. 
Suipe 6. The big dipper. 

Color the horizon black, the sky 
dark blue. and the stars yellow. 


Besides the planets there are many 
stars. They appear to be in groups. 
called “constellations.” 

The constellations suggest certain 
pictures to our minds and are named 
from the Latin words for these pic- 
tures. like Leo (the lion) and Gemi- 
ni (the twins). 

The two stars along the side of the 
Great Dipper point toward Polaris. 
or the North Star. 

Sue 7. A meteorite. 

Color the sky 
brown. and the meteorite just as it 
is in this picture. 


blue. the ground 


Besides planets and stars, there are 
meteors. sometimes called shooting 
stars though they are not stars at all. 
They are pieces of material usually 
rich in iron and nickel. The force of 
eravitv sometimes draws them to- 
ward the earth. Some of them burn 
up before they hit the ground. Some 
land on the ground. Thev look like 
black rock. The ones that are on 
the ground are called “meteorites.” 
\ few weighing tons have been found. 
but most of them are smaller. 
scientists think they are pieces of 
comets which have come apart. 
SuivE 8. A comet. 

Color the sky very dark blue and 
the comet yellow. 


Some 


In addition to planets. stars, and 
meteors. there are also comets. which 
look like stars with long tails. Astron- 
omers are not sure what comets are 
made of. but meteors have heen dis- 
covered in the heads. and the tails 
seem to be of burning gases. Halley’s 
Comet is the most famous. In 1910 
the earth passed through the tail of 
Halley’s Comet. Comets come and 
eo. and no one knows how many 
there are. 








Experiences with art 
in a children's library 


By Maria Cimino 


By permission of 
Arts in Childhood 


The exhibitions of the Central Chil- 
dren’s Room of the New York Public 
Library are a focal point of interest 
in its wide range of activities relating 
to children and children’s books, and 
attract a varied and often perceptive 
public. The exhibitions are oriented. 
as far as possible. to direct attention 
to the rich resources of the room’s 
large collection. 

The Children’s Room is in itself a 
permanent exhibition of the best chil- 
hooks in 


euages. and an international center of 


dren’s twenty-three lan- 
information which. since its opening 
in 1911. has given daily to children 
and adults. 
visitors. children’s books and every 
kind of service relating to children’s 
hooks. Tts collection of foreign books 
includes the best illustrated foreign 
books procurable from other coun- 
tries. Its staff includes one or more 
librarians with a knowledge of for- 
eign languages and acquaintance with 


American and foreign 


foreign literature. 

Artists and illustrators make con- 
stant use of the room. There is al- 
wavs an exchange of ideas about 
hooks and art here. the boys and girls 
participating freely along with par- 
ents. teachers. librarians. authors. 
artists and illustrators. hook editors 
and others who frequent the room. 

Among the important exhibitions 
of the Children’s Room are the annual 
holiday group show of the books and 
original drawings collected from the 
year’s outstanding books. and one- 
man shows of individual artists who 
have made a particular contribution 
in children’s hooks. These shows are 
widely popular but do not attract 
more interest than the shows of art 
hy children which alternate with them. 
The Children’s Room is a natural 
place for such exhibitions because 
children are always looking at pic- 
tures or drawing there. Their inter- 
est in pictures is keen and spontane- 
ous. requiring neither encouragement 
nor direction. 

(Continued on page 48 








Alabama 


Another child's guide 
to the United States 


by Miriam Gilbert 


I live in Tuscaloosa. It is a varied 
city, with metal factories, cotton and 
lumber mills which make it indus- 
trial, surrounded by farm land which 
make it agricultural and nearby it 
has large deposits of coal and iron 
ore, which make the house dusty, my 
mother says. But most of all, it is 
a very beautiful city and is some- 
times called “The City of Oaks” or 
“The Druid City.” You see, Tusca- 
loosa was the State Capital from 1826- 
1846. The people wanted to have 
a beautiful city. and so they planted 
rows and rows of water oaks along 
the streets. Montgomery is now the 
capital of Alabama. 

Montgomery was also the first 
capital of the Confederate States of 
America. and Jefferson Davis took 
his oath of office as President here. 
But later on, as the Civil War con- 
tinued, the Confederate capital was 
moved to Richmond, Virginia, to 
be nearer the fighting armies. We 
have a large collection of Confederate 
documents, letters, and relics in the 
Alabama Memorial Building. and 
you can find out many exciting things 
about the old South from these 
mementos. 

The Alabama State Capitol has 
an impressive white dome which is 
similar to the one at the National 
Capitol in Washington, D. C. 

Since Montgomery is at the edge 
of the Black Belt. it is a great cotton 
market. The Black Belt is a section 
of rich black land which is Alabama’s 
best cotton-growing area. 

Alabama is famous for its cotton. 
We used to grow more cotton than 
any other crop: so we’ve come to be 
known as the “Cotton State.” But 
planting the same crop year after 
vear exhausted the soil. and now we 
also raise corn, white and sweet 
potatoes. pecans. tobacco. and sugar. 

Thanks to Dr. George Washington 
Carver, Alabama and all the other 
Southern states have been able to 
produce more and better crops. Dr. 
Carver was named head of the Agri- 
cultural Department at Tuskegee In- 
stitute in 1896. This is a school for 
Negro boys and girls, founded by 
Booker T. Washington in 1881. At 
the school Dr. Carver carried on sci- 
entific experiments which improved 
many farm products and introduced 
better methods of farming. 





Although farming is still impor. 
tant, manufacturing is rapidly spread- 
ing throughout Alabama. Decatur 
and Gadsden are two of our expand- 
ing industrial towns. Birmingham. 
our largest city, manufacturers cast 
iron pipe, cement, stoves, freight 
cars, textiles, brick and tile, wood and 
food products. Of course Birming- 
ham is noted as an iron and steel 
center. It produces such huge quan- 
tities of iron and steel, it was named 
after England’s famous steel city, and 
is often called “the Pittsburgh of 
the South.” My father, who is an 
engineer, says that big deposits of 
iron. coal, and limestone which are 
needed in the making of steel are 
near Birmingham, and that is whv it 
has become the major iron and steel 
city in the South. 

In comparison with Birmingham. 
Mobile is a quiet city. But T like to 
visit my grandmother. who lives in 
Mobile. This is Alabama’s only port. 
It leads all the other Gulf ports in 
ship-building. My grandmother 
sometimes takes me for a walk down 
to the docks when I stay with her. 
and T watch the ships going out to 
sea. 

Our state is growing and its future 
is bright. We have two great power 
dams. one at Muscle Shoals and the 
latest one built by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. These dams create 
electric power, prevent floods. bring 
water to wasted soil. and give farm- 
ers a chance to raise bigger and 
finer crops more easily. Florence. 
Sheffield. and Tuscumbia are the Tri- 
Cities in the Muscle Shoals area. 

There are many interesting things 
to see in Alabama. I hope you will 
he able to take a trip through out 
state. 


From the editor's desk 


(Continued from page 1) 
like to share these good ideas with 
your fellow teachers? 

Here’s a good way to share them: 
During summer vacation, write up 
some of your projects. Send your 
completed articles, together with illus- 
trations, to us at Juntor Arts & Ac- 
TrviTiEs. If we feel that your article 
will be helpful to other teachers. the 
article will be published and _ paid 
for. 
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Nail prints 


Jerome Leavitt 
describes an interesting 
deviation from 


block printing. 


\n interesting deviation from lino- 
leum block printing can be done with 
wood. Decide what you would like 
to print: personal stationery. greet- 
ing cards or just a plain design. 
Select and draw your design on 
paper secure a piece of wood the 
same size as your design, about 34” 
thick. Sandpaper it smooth, going 
in the direction of the grain, Then 
trace the designs on the wood in 
reverse by means of carbon paper. 

To make the tool, file flat the 
point on a large nail. Use a hammer 
to tap the nail along the lines drawn. 
This leaves a slight depression. Ink 
with a brayer in the same manner 
that you do linoleum block prints. 
This method will print the design 
and background, but not the outline. 

If you want the illustration to 
print without the background, tap 
out the background with the nail and 
hammer. If you want the background 
to print, tap out the design. 

The four illustrations shown, the 
Indian. the rooster. the boy, and the 
leaf were made by students of the 


Los Alamos Elementary Schools. 
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The eighth of a series of step-by-step 


drawings by Dawn E. Schneider 











Vailboat, Steamer or Canoe, 

A\\ are casy things to do. 

First you draw your water's edge, 
‘Then the boat, shaped like a wedge, 
Fortholes funnals, fopes or sails 


Frap are your boat for Watery gales, 
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Johnn 


The travels of 


A play written by the six-grade pupils 


of the Main Street School, Huntington, N. Y., 


Doroth L. Browne, teacher 


Scene I Johnny’s home in 
Pittsburgh 


Jim: Well, Johnny. I came over 
to say good-by. 

Jounny: Why. where are you go- 
ing, Jim? 

Jim: I’m going out to claim some 
of that good land in Ohio or Indiana 

I’m not sure which. Don’t you 
want to come along? 

Jounny: Oh. I couldn’t leave my 
orchards. Jim. Who would care for 
them. and who would pick my apples 
in the fall? 

Jim: I didn’t 
would go. Johnny. 
stop in before TI left. 

Jounnxy: Best of luck. Jim. Tl 
miss you... Oh, Jim, wouldn't you 
like to take some of my appleseeds 


really think you 


I just wanted to 


along so you can start an orchard 
in your new home? 

Jim: Oh. yes. My whole family 
would appreciate that. “Twill remind 
us of vou and our friends here at 
Pittsburgh. Thank you. Johnny. and 
good luck to you. 

Jounny (to himself. out loud): 1 
suppose other settlers will be going 
west all the time now. Its going to 
be a lonely life. Perhaps many of 
these people would like some of my 
appleseeds. Apple orchards certainly 
are beautiful when they are in bloom. 
and when the trees bear fruit it gives 
people extra food. 

(Someone knocks) 

Mr. STONE: Sir, have you a dite 
to spare for some strangers? Weve 
eome a long way and we have no food 


left. 
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JouNNy: My food is very plain. 
but if some bread and cheese will 
do. you are welcome to it. strangers. 

Mrs. Stone: Thank you. Mr. .. . 
GEE «ocx 

Jounny: John Chapman is the 
name. You all look very tired. Won't 
vou stop and spend the night? You 
ladies are welcome to the cabin: the 
rest of us will sleep outside. 

Mr. Stone: We certainly appreci- 
ate your hospitality. Mr. Chapman. 

Jack: Hello. Johnny. You seem 
to have company. 

Jounny: Yes. 
in and join us? 

Jack: 
my horse. 


Won't you come 


I'll be in as soon as I tie 
Are these more people 
going to the west that vou have with 
you today ? 

Jounny: Yes. Have you noticed 
how little these people seem to have 
to take with them into the wilderness? 
If | only had something to give them. 

Jack: Well. anyway. they will car- 
ry away the memory of your beau- 
tiful appleblossoms. What a shame 
they won’t have any apples out on 
the prairies! 

Jounny: I had a notion the other 
dav to give a little bag of appleseeds 
to these people who pass by. Do you 
think they would care for them. Jack? 

Jack: Good idea! In a few vears 
time, they. too. could have orchards. 

Mrs. STONE (coming down stage): 
What a beautiful orchard you have. 
Mr. Chapman! 

Jounny: Yes, I enjoy it. Would 
vou like to take some appleseeds to 
plant when you reach Chio? 


y Appleseed 


Mr. Stone: Oh. ves! Thank vou. 
It would remind us of the East. 

ANOTHER TRAVELER: Oh. young 
man, could I buy a bag of your seeds? 

Jonnny: T wouldn’t think of tak- 
ing money for them. “He who gives 
does not take.” I’m glad to be of 
help to you. Come into the cabin 
and I'll give you a bag of them. 


Curtain 


Scene Il Five years later 


JOHNNY: This looks like Bill. the 
mail carrier. Come in. Bill. You 
look tired. 

Bit: I just returned from my 
mail trip to the settlements in eastern 
Ohio. I thought vou might want to 
hear about the young apple orchards 
there, 

Jounny: Oh. I hope it's no more 
had news. I’ve had a few letters from 
the settlements during the past two 
vears. Most of the orchards have 
been unsuccessful. What seems to he 
the trouble, Bill? 

Birt: I think it’s because most 
of the people don’t know how to take 
care of fruit trees. Johnny. 

Jounny: Well. Bill. I don’t like 
leaving my home but I feel that I'm 
really needed in the settlements to 
help these people with their orchards. 
Tll sell mv orchard, collect all the 
appleseeds I can get. and leave as 
soon as I can. Now. let me see. Tl 
go from Pittsburgh down the Ohio 
to Marietta. From there, [ll go up 
the Muskingum River to Zanesville. 
After I’ve produced healthy nurser- 
ies in that area, I may go even far- 








ther west--perhaps to Indiana and 
Hlinois. I may make my life work 
the starting of orchards throughout 
the west. 

Britt: A tough journey. and a 
hard life. Johnny. but 1 believe vour 
mind is already made up. Vd like 
to help in some way. Would vou like 
to take mv two canoes? 

Jounny: Fine! Tl take the canoes 
and you may have my fall crop of 
apples. 

Bitt: Thank vou. Johnny. Good- 


hy and cood luck. 
Curtain 


Scene Ill In a forest 


JOHNNY (stepping out of canoe): 
This is certainly beautiful country. 
It seems like a good place to start 
another orchard. Oh. I’m tired. This 
hollow log looks like a good place 
for a nap. (He crawls in. Bear 
growls. They both crawl out.) Par- 
don me. Friend Bear. You seem to 
have arrived before T did. (Starts to 
lie on grass.) Why. who is this? An 
Indian. and he has been shot! It 
will look as if T shot him. but T 
can’t leave him to bleed to death. 

(Enter three Indians. hands on 
scowling. Thev 
among themselves. ) 


arrows. mumble 
(Johnny ex- 
plains by motions that he has helped 
Indian. that he has no gun. Johnny 
makes a litter. Indians shake hands.) 
(Johnny lies down and goes to sleep. 
Fur trader enters and wakens him.) 

Fur TRADER: 
Pretty dangerous territory vou’re in. 

Jounny: T think I’m pretty safe 
here. IT just saved the life of an 
Indian who had accidentally shot 
himself. But how does it happen that 
vou feel safe here? 

TrapeR: Oh. T’ve heen carrving 
on fur trade with these Shawnees for 
several vears. What is vour mission 


here? 


Howdy. stranger. 


Jounny: I’ve come to plant apple 
orchards here where there are none. 

TRADER: Oh. vou must be Johnny 
\ppleseed, 

Jounny: Is that what they call 
me? Well. IT guess it does fit me. 

TRADER: T see you carry no gun. 
How are vou fixed for food? 

Jounny: T have very little left. 

TRADER: My cabin is about 5 miles 
away. Won’t you share my hospital- 
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itv for a few days? 

Jounny: I'd enjoy that very much. 
Perhaps you would like to have me 
plant some appleseeds on your land 

TRADER: 
I'd appreciate it very much. The 


A splendid suggestion. 


trees will give us food, beauty, and 
pleasure. in the future years. Speak- 
ing of pleasure. how would you like 
to go to a husking bee in town to- 
night? There'll be dancing after we 
have finished the husking. 

Jounny: That would be fun. I 
haven't been to any kind of a get- 
together in a long time. 


Scene IV The husking bee 


Ist Woman: I do enjov husking 
hees and quilting parties. 

Att: So do TI. 

(Enter Men) 

2nd Woman: Well. gentlemen. is 
the husking all done? 

Ist Man: All finished. and we all 
enjoved it. . 

2np Man: Yes. it gives us a chance 
to get together and makes life here 
less lonely. 

2np Woman: Paring apples is fun. 
too. when a lot of us work together. 

3rp Woman: The Cushings will 
have plenty of dried apples this win- 
ter. 

2np Man: Where do we go next 
week? 

Ist Man: The Westons are plan- 
ning a new harn: so we are going 
there for a barn raising next Wednes- 
day. 

Ist Woman: T’ll make a couple of 
apple pies to take to the Westons. 

Jounny: What’s this T hear about 
apples? 

Aut: Here’s Johnny Appleseed! 
Well, if it isn’t Johnny! Hello. 
Johnny! 

Mr. CusHinc: We were just talk- 
ing about apple pie. We had a fine 
crop of apples this year. Johnny 
thanks to you. 

Jounny: That makes me very 
happy. 

Ist Man: All the orchards in this 
settlement had good crops this vear. 
We surely are grateful to vou. John- 
ny. 

(Clasps his hand on Johnny's should- 
ers. Johnny jumps) 

Why. what’s the trouble? Are you 
hurt? 

Jounny: A new settler set fire to 


his forest so he wouldn’t have the 
work of cutting down the trees. He 
shot me because | fired a signal so the 
Shawnee Indians would come and 
help put the fire out. 

2np Man: How stupid! Doesn't 
he realize it would start war with the 
Shawnees if the fire chased all their 
«ame away? 

3rd Woman: It could have killed 
some settlers and Indians too. 

Jounny: The Shawnees were very 
angry, but Chief Logan was there 
and he persuaded them not to go on 
the war path. He is trying very hard 
to teach the Indians the white man’s 
way of living. His years in a settle- 
ment school have made him friendly) 
to us. 

3rp Man: How do you know all 
this? 

Jounny: Chief Logan saved my 
life. He brought me to the Shawnee 
Village and cared for me. In return, 
| planted an orchard in his village. 

Ist Man: Johnny, that may help to 
huild up friendship between us and 
the Indians. 

Ist Woman: Oh. I hear a fiddle 
playing. Isn’t it time to stop work 
now. Mrs. Cushing? 

Mrs. Cusninc: Yes. indeed. We 
can’t sit and peel apples after the 
violins tune up. 

Mr. Cusuinc: Well, let’s start 
the dancing. Did anyone find a red 
ear of corn when you were husking? 

5tu Man: I did, and I'll claim 
Sheila for my partner. 

Mr. Cusninc: What! No more red 
ears? Then we'll have to get our first 
partners by twirling apple peelings. 
(Men throw peelings. look at floor. 
find that peelings formed an initial 
as they fell. and claim someone whose 
name begins with that initial.) 
(Form sets for any square dance 

Curtain) 


Scene V The singing school 
Singing School — People singing 
“Camptown Races.” Johnny and sev- 
eral others come in during song—clap 
at end. : 

Stncinc Master: Welcome. Jadie= 
and gentlemen. Come right in. Well. 
if it isn’t Johnny Appleseed! Let's 
see—in what settlement did we last 
meet? 

Jounny: Tt was in Belpré. T be- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Here’s an easy-to-make ivy holder 
that Mother will find attractive and 
practical. 

To make this. you will need the 
following materials: The work will 
require a little soldering. so you will 
need solder and a soldering iron. 
You will also need a wire coat hanger. 
a three-cornered file. pliers. colored 
enamel, a paint brush, and a piece 
of scrap wood. 

First. file deep notches in the wire 
frame at the points indicated in 
Figure 1. Then bend the wire to 
break. After you have filed it. the 
wire should break quite easily, 

Now with the wire in one piece. 
use the pliers to bend the wire in a 
circle to fit around the ivy pot, as 
shown in Figure 2. Then. as shown in 


Figure 3. 


bend the wire down to 
form a right angle. about one inch 
from the circle. With this piece you 
form another circle about four inches 
in diameter. finished this 
part of the work. it should look some- 


thing like Figure 4. 


Having 


You will have a piece of coat 
hanger left over in the last circle 
vou made. File the extra off, and out 
of this piece file off two six-inch 
lengths of wire. These pieces will go 
in the design and will be soldered 
onto the four-inch circle as in Fig- 
ure 5. 

Solder has a very low melting 
point: to melt it, heat is applied by 
Mos! 
modern soldering irons are electrical. 
However. those that are not electri- 


means of a soldering iron. 


cally heated require some form of 
heat to get the iron hot enough to 
solder. 

Heat the latter iype iron over a 
flame until hot. Then dip the iron 
into soldering paste. If the iron is 
hot enough. it will sizzle. Next. touch 
the iron to the solder. The solder 
If it does 
not. file the tip of the iron bright. 
If the solder sticks to the iron with- 


out flowing. the iron is not hot 


should flow onto the iron. 


enough. You must reheat it. apply 


(Continued on page 43) 





An ivy holder 
for Mother 


“A plain wire coat 
hanger is the 
starting point for this 
attractive holder,” 


says Bob Spence. 
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Make a Ming tree 


This long-lasting centerpiece 
should delight any Mother. 


By Mariana Prieto 


For an attractive ornament for an 
end-table, or a centerpiece for the 
dining table, why not borrow an 
idea from the Chinese. and make a 
Ming tree? For centuries the Chinese 
have made ornamental arrangements 
of ceramics and china shaped into 
these little trees; they also make them 
of dried cypress and papier mache. 
The original Ming trees, of course. 
were real trees dwarfed by a secret 
process. They originated during the 
Ming dynasty; hence the name. 

To make your Ming arrangement. 
you will need some good wire that 
bends easily, some crepe paper (or 
some of the paper tape such as 
florists use), glue, and some small 
straw flowers. Peruvian cypress. or 
pincushion moss. Pine branches 
which have been shellacked. or any 
small dried feliage may also be used. 
If you make the tree foliage of straw 
flowers. put about ten in a cluster, 
then insert wire near the flower base 
and start wrapping the flower stems 
and wire. Use strips of brown or 
ereen crepe paper, or florist’s tape. 
If you use crepe paper. cut the paper 
in strips about one inch wide. The 
trick in wrapping these branches for 
\our tree is to hold the flowers o1 
foliage in your left hand. stems 
against wire. and wrap around and 
around with your right hand. hold- 
ing the tape or crepe paper strip 
taut. At intervals. insert more clus- 
ters of straw flowers to simulate tree 
foliage. When finished wrapping. 
secure the end of paper or tape with 
paste or a quick-drying glue. Make 
the tree to your liking. then place 
some pebbles in a glazed bowl or 
pot. Put your tree in these pebbles. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Book Club Selections 

For boys and girls 6, 7, and 8 years 

ol age: 

THE Ecc Tree. By Katherine Mil- 
hous. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years 

of age: 

ToPHILL Roap. By Helen Garrett. 
The Viking Press, Inc. 

For older girls, 12 to 16 years of age: 

Linpa’s Homecominc. By Phylis A. 
Whitney. David McKay Co. 

For older boys, 12 to 16 years of age: 

Arctic VENTURE. By Kenneth Gil- 
bert. Henry Holt & Co. 


Books on Arts and Crafts 


FoLK Art Designs — AMERICAN, 
ORIENTAL, European. By Julienne 
Hallen. New York: Homecrafts. 
96pp. $2.50. 

Julienne Hallen’s original designed 
hand-painted ceramics, toleware, and 
leatherwork (simply signed “Juli- 
enne”) have long been best sellers in 
one of New York’s most successful 
giftshops. Now she has brought to- 
gether between hard covers the au- 
thentic folk art designs which have 
distinguished her work. 

Most of the designs are grouped 
by country of source. However, a 
special section at the back of the 
book gives miscellaneous bird, flow- 
er, and border motifs. A color key 
is provided, together with suggestions 
as to the material and article for 
which each design might be used. 

In addition, simple step-by-step in- 
structions are given for (1) decorat- 
ing the hard surface, (2) decorating 
the textile surface, (3) decorating 
textiles by stencil method, (4) en- 
larging designs by the graph method. 

We think that you will find these 
native and peasant designs altogether 
charming, and we suspect that you 
will be able to put them to practical 
use in a variety of ways. 


A Concise ENcycLoPepIA OF WorRLD 
Timsers. By F. H. Titmuss. Neu 
York: Philosophical Library. vi. 
156 pp. $4.75 
Here is a useful reference work 

containing detailed descriptions of 

nearly 200 different timbers, with 
microscopic identifications of the 
woods in more common use. 

The material in the body of the 
book is arranged alphabetically by 
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the most common trade name of each 
wood. The index, however, gives 
botanical and alternative trade or 
local names as well. 

Craft workers will be especially 
interested in knowing that such in- 
formation is included as workability. 
surface, how well the wood will turn. 
durability, seasoning, and response 
to finishing treatments. 

Included is a bibliography of books 
which will be of interest to the stu- 
dent of wood technology. 


Juvenile Fiction 


Doc Suow. Compiled by Wilhelmina 
Harper. With Portraits of Real 
Dogs by Marie C. Nichols. Boston: 
Houghion Mifflin Co. 182 pp. 
$2.75. 

Children who are constantly in 
search of another “book about dogs” 
will be more than satisfied with this 
excellent selection of favorite dog 
stories. Here we meet again old 
friends such as Eric Knight’s Lassie 
and Edward Weeks’ Mickey. Besides. 
we are introduced to some brand-new 
and completely captivating canines. 

The color photographs of real dogs 
alone are worth the purchase price of 
the book. Each dog is entirely char- 
acteristic of its breed, yet has an 
amazing amount of personality and 
individuality. We were sorely tempted 
to snip these photographs from our 
review copy and frame them. 


ADVENTURE IN Peru. By Sutherland 
Stark. Illustrated by Addison Bur- 
bank. New York: Julian Messner, 
Inc. 191 pp. $2.50. 

While traveling through Peru with 
Miguel and Ana, your middle-graders 
will learn quite painlessly much about 
the country and its customs. Miguel, 
a native of Lima, is not content with 
merely seeing the sights; he must 
take pictures of everything. So de- 
voted to his hobby is he that he has 
neglected his studies during the 
school year just past and even now 
he neglects Ana, his traveling com- 
panion. But his hobby turns out to 
be a blessing both for himself and 
his father, as later events prove. 

Sutherland Stark received her 
M.A. from Columbia, specializing in 
the study of South American cultures. 
Her first published book was Chan- 
cho, a Boy and His Pig in Peru. 


Miss ANNA TRULY. Written and Illus- 
trated by V. H. Drummond. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
40 pp. $2.00. 

After finishing this little book we 
felt that we should like to meet its 
author, Violet Drummond. Her sense 
of humor is very special; so is her 
artwork. Nonsense becomes logical 
under her deft touch, and the most 
thoroughly ridiculous situation seems 
entirely reasonable. 


(Continued on page 44) 





Sachet roses 
for Mother's Day 


\re you looking for something 


simple vet different to make for Moth- 


ers Day? Why not make dainty 


sachet roses and enclose them in little 


pastel cift boxes ? 


Material 


Two shades of pink crepe paper 


Scraps of ereen and brown crepe 


paper 
White thread 
Pipe stem cleaners 
Paste 
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By Helen Wolfe 


Pastel construction paper 
Bits of cotton 
Toilet water or powdered sachet 

The roses are so simple to make 
that after showing the class how to 
make one. the material can be set out 
in a convenient place with the paste 
and paste brushes and the work 
carried ‘on alone. 

We used three shoe boxes to hold 
the material, 

Keep the crepe paper in its origi- 
nal folds. Cut it into pieces 2 inches 





wide. Now unfold these strips and 
cut them into 2-inch squares. Place 
Do the 
same with the other shade of pink but 


them in one of the boxes. 


let the pieces be slightly smaller 
(11% inches). Cut these squares into 
the second box. 

Cut the brown crepe paper into 
'.-inch strips. They do not have 
to be long. therefore, scraps will do. 
Cut enough green scraps so that each 
child has a piece 11% inches by 2!. 
inches. Place the brown and green 
pieces in the third box. 

Into the lids of the boxes we put 
small wads of cotton (one per child) 
and on each poured a few drops of 
toilet water. (Most of us have some 
that we don’t use.) 

Let the cotton dry. Place the pipe 
cleaners with the other materials. 


The Rose 
STEP ] 

Take one of the larger pink 
squares, place a fluff of the cotton 
in the center, and gather the paper 
around it. With the white thread tie 
it securely onto the end of a pipe 
cleaner. 

STEP 2 

Put paste all along the pipe clean- 
er. Start at the end of it and wrap 
it diagonally with the brown paper 
so that it is completely covered. 
Stretch the paper on tightly. The 
strips can be patched if necessary. 
Let the end come up a bit onto the 
covered wad of cotton. Cut off any 
extra brown paper. The covered cot- 
ton looks like a pink ball at the top 
of the brown stem. 

STEP 3 

Get all the petals ready in the 
following way before starting to 
paste them. Cut the top of 8 large 
squares so that they look like the 
top of hearts. (The grain of the 
paper should run up and down). 
Cut the tops of 5 of the smaller ones 
Hold the petals 
with both hands and cup the centers 


in the same way. 


of each by pushing the thumbs into 
the centers and stretching the crepe 
paper. Pinch each petal at the base 
so that it is cupped still more. 
STEP 4 

Now with a small brush put paste 
at the base of the scented cotton ball 
and start placing the smaller size 


(Continued on page 30) 
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A sketching portfolio 


Josephine Haugen gives directions for making 


a portfolio for outdoor sketching. 


Art and arithmetic combine in 
making this portfolio for outdoor 
sketching. The only materials re- 
quired are a large sheet of construc- gi 
tion paper or tough wrapping paper ae 
in neutral shades of gray or tan and F 
a piece of stiff cardboard. A section 
cut from a corrugated carton makes 
an excellent lightweight sketching 
hoard, 





Rule a rectangle 12 by 32 inches 
and divide it into four sections, A. 
B. C, D. Section D is not shown in 
illustration but it is 8 inches wide. 
Section D is adjacent to Section C 
and is like Section A. Allow a space 


of one inch between Sections B and 


C for closing. Add one inch each to | 
the ends of Sections B and C for 
turning in. Cut on heavy lines, fold 
on dotted lines. Fold Section \ over 
Section B, and the edges on the inch- 
wide tabs to make pocket for hold- 
ing sketches. Fold Section D over 
Section C and paste in the same way. 
Cut pasteboard small enough to slip 
inside pocket formed by Sections C 


and D. When portfolio is closed, the 
hack makes a good sketching pad. 
The cover design, illustrated here. 





was selected to show the possibilities 
of such a simple subject as a with- 


ered weed. 
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Sachet roses 


(Continued from page 28) 


petals around it. Use plenty of paste 
for each petal. Don’t try to make 
one petal go all the way around. One 
won’t even go half way. 

We used the darker shade of pink 
for the center of the rose (5 petals) 
and the larger, lighter petals (8) we 
placed around them. Don’t work 
down on the stem as you place the 
petals but keep them all at the hase 
of the covered cotton ball. 

STEP 5 

When you have all the petals on, 
fold the green piece twice with the 
grain and cut so that it has four 
points. Put paste at the base of the 
rose and paste the green around the 
hase, gathering it as you did _ the 
petals. 

Now curl the stem into one inch 
turns. It is prettier than the straight 
wire stem. If you wish to make a 
bud too, use about 5 of the smaller 
squares. 

Third-graders found these very 
easy to make. Although they all had 
the same basic directions, we found 
that the finished flowers were quite 
individual, 

Our gifts needed containers, so 
we made small boxes in the following 
way to hold the roses. 


The Box 
MATERIALS 

Pastel construction paper 9 by 12. 
scraps of pastel crepe paper, paste. 
sTeP 1 

With your ruler measure down 9 
inches on each side of your paper 
and draw a connecting line. This 
gives you a square 9 by 9 inches. 
Cut off the extra paper. 
STEP 2 

Divide (by measuring) this square 
into 3-inch squares. You will have 
three across and three down. (See 
fig. 4.) 
STEP 3 

Draw l-inch pasting flaps on the 
sides of squares 1, 2, 3, and 4. (See 
fig. 4.) Square 5 is the bottom of 
the box. Cut out the box. Fold the 
sides up sharply and crease the past- 
ing flaps. Paste into position on the 
inside of the box. 


(Continued on facing page) 
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Arts and Crafts 


All of the following films will be 
of special interest to art teachers and 





e supervisors. They are available for 
e rental or purchase from the Interna- 
le tional Film Bureau at 6 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 2. 
ik 
.) Brush in Action is a technique e 
ve @ film which not only teaches how to using 
rk use water-color brushes but which 


2 : ° bd 

he will stimulate a desire to try water- f Im d d 
se 9 color painting. The different kinds 1 S an recor $ 
of brushes are shown, and demonstra- 

tions are given of the different ways 





vn. they may be held for the type of work aa 
he to be done. This film with its con- 
ur trasting blacks and whites shows the 
he techniques of washing, toning. em- 
he phasizing surface texture of paper. 
he and painting a picture. A rural scene. 
including farm buildings. is wholly 
ich drawn by brush, and the versatility 
xht of the flat brush and the round brush 
a are demonstrated. The film runs for 
ler ten minutes and may be rented for they use the things of the forest for four minutes. sells for $29.75. ane 


$2.50 or purchased for $50.00. birch bark, cedar, and spruce root rents for $2.50. 


er) re and an iron pot and a knife “won 

iad Eskimo Arts and Crafts shows the in trade from the white man.” The “‘Record-Reader” 

ind § raft Soraynees of the Eskimo ba the son and daughter also help. for it is “Hopalong Cassidy and the Sing- 

-— * ee nocte,. These activities in- an ancient tradition for the elders ing Bandit” is the title of Capitol’. 
clude the making of kayaks, dog: to hand down to the new generation new album. Called a “record-reader.” 

so sled whips. boats. beadwork, saints the skill of their hands and the law the album includes a story-book with 

ing eee — tai The women of the woods. The sale price of the pictures taken on actual location at 
ee equally with the men. An film is $90.00; the rental $4.00. Ivorson’s Ranch and_ synchronized 
Eskimo man builds a drum. and the Running time is ten minutes. with recorded music and story. For 


film concludes with a drum session 


the benefit of the young non-reader- 
hefore the assembled population. 


iets Mine dee eee: Re Fiddle De Dee was the winner of there is a signal as to when to turn 
12. es Wh oie OUR ea first place in Music and Arts at the the page when Hoppy s horse, Top- 
P. Sal ical a eee World Film Festival held in Chicago per, whinnies. The pectnres and rec- 
The is ta 28 edie te leneth. It during November, 1947. To the fa- ords of opalang — _ he 
n? may be rented for $5.00 or purchased miliar tune of “Listen to the Mock. ie se —— iia 
aper for $150.00. ing Bird” thousands of combinations cast of Hoppy’s pictures. 
This flow swiftly across the screen in a 


hes. Looking Through Glass portrays fantastic color dance of ever-changing Sachet roses 
the manufacture of glass and of patterns and textile designs. It is a , 9 
ae iol ee ; 4 (Continued from page 30) 
those glass objects which are among short film, running only four min- ‘ 


: ; STEP 4 

uare the miracles of modern production utes; and an inexpensive one, rent- Make the lid in the same manner 
have @ in British factories where the hand- ‘ne for $2.50 and selling for $29.75 ‘ ’ 

: 3 ‘ é ing for 52.90 and selling for $29. (0. see : re eS eee 
(See craftsman still applies his art along- except that the sides will measur 


: s one inch instead of three. (See fig. 5.) 
side the modern, mass-production Hen Hop is a hand-drawn fantas\ ; e 
’ ee 36 aaa _ meee STEP 5 
machines. Eighteen minutes is the in Warner color inspired by barn The box lid may be trimmed with 
° . r P ) é ; -, 
the running time of the film. The pur- dance music. To the first tune, simple i contrasting pa tel crepe papet how 
. . a < « = as « 
chase price is $40.00: the rental et : 





(See | nye geometric elements build themselves while. co lad) kes Ue cts. 

n of — up rhythmically into the shape of The making of the box serves as 

| the Blew Indians Baild Canees chows a hen. From that point on. the hen ~plendid practice in measuring accur- 

past: Mat Bernard, an Algonquin chief. and an egg with feet dance to old- ately, 

1 the and his wife as they fashion a water- time waltzes and reels. Children. You'll be delighted with the re- 
light canoe. Knowing the secret of who delight in animated cartoons. sults of this project, and so will 

building as the ancient Indians built, should enjoy this fantasy. It runs | Mother. 
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Printing: 
otato, 
eraser, 
linoleum 


Anna Dunser believes 
that children will 
better understand 

the principles of 
printing if they 
have an opportunity 
to make prints 

by these easy 


methods. 
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Children enjoy knowing how print- 
ing began and how it is done now. 
They often ask, “How do pictures get 
into magazines and newspapers?” 
The surest and liveliest wav to get 
the answer is for them to do some 
simple printing of their own. Tt may 
he the printing of pictures first, just 
as it was actually developed. 

In the history of civilization there 
is no greater landmark of progress 
than the beginning of printing. The 
alphabet developed over a long pe- 
riod of time: but as long as manu- 
scripts were written solely by hand. 
the wisdom of the ages permeated the 
masses of people so slowly that most 
of them never learned to read and 
write before the advent of printing. 
Thev were. however. not unlearned. 
for their churches and cathedrals 
were filled with pictures in glass and 
stone. 

Small children ean .learn about 
printing pictures through the use of 
a number of different kinds of mate- 
rial. The primary children begin 
with something easy to cut—such as 
carrots or potatoes. 

If the teacher has never done this 
tvpe of printing she will want. for 
her own enjovment and in order to 
understand the problem when the 
children learn to print. to do the 
potato or carrot printing. 

If the carrot is cut straight across. 
giving a level surface. it is possible 
to print a circle about the size of a 
coin. Using the carrot as he would 
a rubber stamp on an ink stamp 
pad. the child can print the circle 
on cloth or paper. To vary the de- 
sien. he mav cut notches around the 
carrot. A variety in size and spacing 
of the notches in different carrots 
will give a variety of designs. A hole 
can be made in the middle of the 
carrot to give even more variety. 

The ink pad may he saturated 
with ink. textile colors. or tempera. 
Combinatious of colors and forms 
make attractive borders for booklets. 
cards, table mats. chair tabs. and 
many other useful articles. 

If the teacher does not have a 
sufficient number of ink pads she 
can make some by using felt. or sev- 
eral layers of cotton cloth. in a flat 
tin box. The liquid color can he 
placed in the bottom of the box so 
the cloth will be well saturated. Tin 


boxes with lids are best: they keep 
the pad moist when not in use. Cer- 
tain medicinal tablets come in flat 
tin boxes ideal for this purpose. 

Most teachers are familiar with 
stick printing. Using the commercial- 
ly prepared sticks is of value. but 
the teacher may enjoy making the 
sticks for her class. If she can obtain 
dowel rods an inch across or smaller, 
and have them cut a few inches long. 
she will find that she can cut the ends 
into many different units. 

The carrot. however. gives the 
child a chance to do the cutting (with 
a dull knife) and invent a unit. He 
will be more eager to print if he has 
done the cutting. too. 

The potato is used much like the 
carrot—but being larger it is more 
difficult to make one smooth cut in 
order to have a level surface for 
printing. But the larger surface pre- 
sents more possibilities for an inter- 
esting unit. 

Caution: Children will be inclined 
to cut the unit smaller than the sur- 
face. making it necessary to cut away 
much of the potato. Encourage the 
children to think of the edge of the 
surface as the edge of the design. If 
the notches are cut in the edge it is 
easier to go on from there. The im- 
portance of this way of working is 
that it is forming a habit that will 
always he useful: when children cut 
a shape from a piece of paper they 
will cut into the middle of the piece: 
they will cut into the middle of a 
piece of cloth. or leather, and other 
children will have less chance to 
have their share. if this habit of cut- 
ting from the edge is not firmly 
established. 

Since art consists of fitting shapes. 
lines. and forms within a given space. 
the child is making artistic products 
when he considers the shape and size 
of the material. no matter whether it 
is a potato or sterling silver. 

The principles and caution given 
above applies to all kinds of art work. 
The artist observes then when he 
does a wood block. a lithograph. or 
an etching. 

In working with the vegetables, the 
horder or allover design may not be 
finished the same day it is started. 
In that case. the piece should be put 
in water until needed again: this 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Art gum prints by sixth-grade children 
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prevents a shriveled carrot or potato. 

A material for printing which is 
more durable but still easy to cut is 
the art gum eraser. The one-inch 
cube. and the 1Ixlx2 inch size are 


good sizes to use. They are more 
expensive than the vegetables. but 
the price is not prohibitive. The 


erasers can be purchased for five o1 
ten cents. 

The child can place the eraser on 
a sheet of paper and trace around 
it. then move it and trace it. again 
and again. He will then have several 
spaces in which to plan a design. 
Since there are six sides he can use 
as many of the sides as he cares to. 
The units may be printed in different 
colors and in different order. One 
child discovered that she could print 
with a blank side of the eraser. then 
superimpose one of her units on the 
printed square. 

For cutting the design on_ the 
eraser, the child will need a sharp 
knife or razor blade. Third- and 
fourth-grade children can handle 
these tools. The razor blade should 
have one edge covered. If they have 
double-edged razor blades, one edge 
can be covered with adhesive tape. 

\ good quality of eraser will stand 
up under rough treatment. but there 
are some art gums that crumble un- 
less one handles them with great 
care. Other erasers which are firmer 
can be used in the same way. but 
they usually come in smaller sizes. 

The eraser is to be stamped or 
pressed on the pad as the child did 
the potato. On luncheon cloths, pil- 
low tops. table runners. dresser 
scarfs. and guest towels. the decora- 
tion may consist of several parallel 
borders spaced in an interesting way. 
\ pencil euide line should be put in 
hefore the printing is started. 

Wearing apparel, dresses. collar 
and cuff sets, scarfs. and belts can 
he decorated with the eraser prints. 
Printing on paper suggests place 
cards, place mats, favors. greeting 
cards, and booklets for recipes ol 
telephone numbers. 

Linoleum has long been a favorite 
way of printing. Adults choose this 
medium because it takes strong. 
smooth edges where cut and it will 
retain the true line through long use. 

The cutting is more difficult. but 
children delight in working with 
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linoleum tools. It seems there is no 
activity children like better in school 
than linoleum carving, with the ex- 
ception of finger-paints, and _ per- 
haps clay modeling. 

Pupils in the third grade have been 
quite successful in cutting linoleum 
blocks. They should have proper 
tools: V and U gouges are best. but 
adults quite often use only a small 
knife with a short sharp blade. 

In cutting with the tools there is 
little danger of accidents if the chil- 
dren are taught to cut away from 
themselves and to hold the block with 
the hand behind the cutting tool. 
There is always a tendency to put 
the hand at the far side of the block 
and the tool is aimed directly at the 
wrist. But if the teacher explains 
the danger emphatically and dra- 
matically, the boys and girls will be 
quite careful. However the teacher 
must be on the alert for anyone who 
forgets the rules. Prohibiting the cul- 
prit from using any tool for the re- 
mainder of the day would help him 
to remember but might in some cases 
he too drastic as punishment. 

The linoleum block. being much 
larger than the other surfaces de- 
scribed above, will require different 
preparation. Heavy battleship lino- 
leum in a plain color can be cut into 
any desired size or shape. Six by 
six inches is a good size for the unit 
of an allover design or border for 
large pieces of cloth. A block 3x5 is 
a good size for greeting cards. The 
linoleum need not be mounted on a 
block of wood unless it is to be 
printed by a job printer who will 
want it type high. All blocks made 
for books, magazines, and newspaper 
must be mounted type high. 

Art supply houses sell linoleum 
mounted, in various sizes. This is 
convenient to handle and it works 
well if it is perfectly level. Remnants 
of linoleum can be purchased in de- 
partment stores or from firms that sell 
and lay linoleum. 

Many teachers have found that 
children are so eager to cut into the 
block that they haven't the patience 
to work out an acceptable design. 
As a consequence, these teachers give 
lessons in design before the linoleum 
is in evidence. When the designs are 
ready, the pieces are given the pupils. 
Since the linoleum is usually a very 








dark color—brown or green—it may 
be necessary to paint the surface with 
a light color tempera, which will dry 
very fast. Then the design can be 
traced on the block with carbon paper 
or by blacking the back of the design 
sheet. 

Then the pupil is ready to cut. 
With a small V-gouge he outlines 
his entire design. With a U-gouge 
he cuts away the background (the 
part he will want white in the finished 
print). If the original design has 
been worked out in black and white 
only, it will not be difficult to follow 
in the cutting. 

To do the actual printing, printers 
ink (oil for cloth) is placed on a 
smooth surface such as glass or 
marble or on a piece of masonite. 
The ink is spread evenly with a 
brayer (a roller). When it sounds 
tacky (you can hear the stickiness) 
the pupil is ready to roll it over his 
block. The first application must be 
put on well, rolled in all directions. 
then tried out on a piece of paper. 

If the printing is to be done on 
cloth, guide lines must be visible for 
making a straight border or contin- 
uous printing. The block is placed 
on the cloth, and pressure applied. 
For small children in the ordinary 
school room the simplest way of 
printing is to spread papers on the 
floor, put the cloth on that, place 
the block in position, and step on the 
block. The unmounted block works 
fine, for the pupil moves his feet 
about until he has pressed on all 
parts of the block. 

The teacher and children will learn 
much by actually doing this work. 
New tricks and devices will become 
apparent, and skill will develop with 
practice. 

No matter which type of printing 
the children choose, they will under- 
stand that the raised parts of the de- 
sign do the printing. the cut-away 
part leaves the natural color of the 
material—just as the raised metal 
part of the type on a typewriter prints 
the letters and words. The pictures 
in newspapers and magazines also 
have their raised parts, which are 
tiny dots and cannot be seen without 
close scrutiny or an enlarging device. 
Children can understand the simple 
underlying principles of printing. 
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Linoleum block prints on cloth by third grade children 
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Releasing Imagination Through 
Creative Art 

Creative art that stirs ihe imagina- 
tion to the holds the 
children’s interest is expressed in the 


utmost and 


following art lesson, It is adaptable 


to any grade. Children enjoy it so 


much that they request it repeatedly 
and return to it frequently by them- 
selves. Results are seldom the same. 

We use large sheets of drawing 
paper. | 


vive the following direc- 


tions. Shut your eyes. With a piece 


kind of 


of white chalk. 


make any 





long lines on your paper. Let your 
hand travel freely. Do not 
too many 


make 
open your 
Turn your paper round and 
round slowly until you see something. 


lines. Then 


eyes. 


It may be a flower, animal. or toy. 
Then outline your picture in any 
dark color. Color or paint your ob- 
ject. For variety, you may color the 
hackground instead. 

Even first grade children have pro- 
duced some vivid objects out of these 
“line scribbling pictures” as the chil- 
The older 


the child the more detailed or com- 


dren have named them. 


plicated the object his imagination 
discov ers. 
Jean C. Rice. 
Roselle, New Jersey 


Dairy Farm Project 


Children always enjoy farm life, 
so at this time of year a dairy farm 
project brings both pleasure and in- 
struction to them. Chalk boxes can 
easily be made into houses and barns 
by cutting doors and windows and by 
adding a slanting roof to each. Then 
paint them with water colors. 

The barnyard can be laid out in 
made to hold a 
flock of tin sheep. a herd of toy 
cattle. some iron horses. and paper 
ducks and chickens. Many of the toy 
animals can he made of cardboard. 


several pens and 


Small toys in the shapes of wagons. 

tractors. trucks. ete. can be 

scattered about in true farm fashion. 
Grace Close 
Vilroy, Pa. 


carts. 


Decorated Vase 


A very beautiful flower vase is 


easily made from an empty bottle or 
jar. A large perfume bottle makes 
a particularly attractive vase. All 
labels. stickers. or papers should be 
removed so that a clean smooth glass 
surface remains. 

Pieces of decorative lining paper 
from the inside of envelopes should 
After 10 or 


12 such pieces are collected. use a 


he carefully removed. 


pair of scissors to cut out odd shapes 
of designs. These designs are then 
pasted to the “vase” in jigsaw-puzzle 
fashion. until all the glass surface 
A coat of shellac adds 
a protective and lasting finish. 


is covered. 


Alyce Seekamp 
Vew York City 
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Free for the Asking 

\ treasure trove of free teaching 
aids awaits the teacher with a suffi- 
cient supply of time, patience, and 
postage to dig it up. To save the 
postage. patience, and time of our 
readers. the editors of JuNion ARTS 
& Activities bring together each 
month several teaching aids which 
we think will be especially helpful. 
By filling out only one coupon, any 
or all of the items mentioned in our 
In certain 
instances the publisher will supply 


column may be ordered. 


more than one copy of an item, per- 
haps enough for each member of 
vour class. If you wish to receive 
such material in quantity for pupil 
distribution, just fill in the quantity 
request line in addition to giving the 
other information called for in the 
coupon on page 44. You should re- 
ceive the requested items within thir- 
tv days. If you do not receive them. 
it will mean that the supply has been 
exhausted. 


April Listings Reviewed 

232: A CapsuLe CoursE on WOOL. 
The American Wool Council is 
responsible for this 20-page 
pamphlet. There are other 

sources of information on wool. 

(that we know 


of) which are brightened hy 


but no others 


such charming and clever il- 
lustrations of a winsome young 
lady lamb. One naturally feels 
warm in wool, but this booklet 
will make pupils and teachers 
feel warm toward it. 


233: MIKE AND NANCY AT THE AIR- 
PorT. Children will feel right 
at home with this little booklet. 
for its format so closely re- 
sembles that of their school 
readers. And each pupil «an 
have a copy for himself, for 
United Air Lines will supply 
the booklet in quantities up to 
forty. 

234: THe Story oF LIGHTNING. 


“Under the curiosity of Frank- 
lin and the probing. scientific 
mind of Steinmetz. the “weap- 
on of the gods’ has been strip- 
ped of its age-old mystery. To- 
who eall 


day ... the men 


themselves lightning hunters 
are learning more and more 


about the jagged streak of fire 
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Pas 


that fills the stormy skies. are 
duplicating its feats with ma- 
thei 
The history of lightning may 


chines of own making. 
not be completed in our life- 
time. but already it is a story 
which holds a strange fascina- 
tion.” We have just quoted a 
bit from the foreword of Gen- 
eral Electric’s well-written and 
generously-illustrated —25-page 
booklet. It deserves a place in 
your classroom library. 

AMERICAN INDIANS. Twenty- 
four pages of illustrated text 
provide a wealth of information 
on American Indians. The pres- 
entation is readable and au- 
thoritative. as one would expect 


World Book 


article to be. The 


a reprint of a 
publishers 
of that well-known juvenile en- 
cvclopedia supply this booklet. 
THe Cup THat Cueers. The 
Tea Bureau has made available 
to our readers this comprehen- 
sive, 40-page manual on tea. 
Chapters are provided on. the 
beginning of tea, its cultivation 
and manufacture. kinds of tea. 
tasting and blending. tea 
through the ages. consumption 
habits. the effects 


of tea, and instructions are giv- 


trends and 


en for making good tea. 
LCS. Firm Cataroc. All the 
films described in this 1949-50 


timely 
teacher's aids 









edition of the catalog are avail- 
able for 


tutional Cinema Service. Sec- 


rental from the Insti- 


tion One is devoted to enter- 
tainment features and Section 
Two to educational films. clas- 
sified by school subjects. All 
the listings of the March of 
Time. Young America Films. 
Edited Pictures System. Knowl- 
edge Builders, and some other 
well-known producers are listed 
here. 


Listings 

Eat anp Grow. Teachers who 
try to correlate health with art 
will find especially useful this 


health 


with its suggested activities ad- 


supplementary primer. 
dressed to the pupil: for ex- 
ample: 
Get a big piece of paper. 
Draw your pet. 
Show what you give your 
pet for breakfast. 
large illustra- 


The 


tions in full color, easy vocabu- 


type. big 


lary. and familiar format con- 
spire to make this little 18- 
page booklet a source of infor- 
mation and enjoyment to. pri- 


Mills 


will supply the booket in lim- 


mary-graders. General 


ited quantities for pupil dis- 
tribution, 


(Continued on page 44) 





A spatter-work picture 


Materials needed: 

Design for picture 

\ piece of ordinary wire window 
screening 

An old toothbrush 

Choice of tempera paint, ink. or blu- 
ing 

Construction paper. or oak-tag 


= 
Pins 


To make a spatter-work picture, 
first choose a design. Decide which 
part of the picture you want to be 
spatter-work, and cut out that part 
of your design. Next place the de- 
sign on the paper, or oak-tag, being 
careful to center it. Fasten it in 
place with pins. 

Hold the screen wire about four 
or five inches above the paper to 
be spattered. Then dip the tooth- 
brush in the paint, shake off the ex- 
cess. and lightly draw the brush 
across the screen. The paint will sift 
through the screen and fall on the 
paper that is not covered by the de- 
sign, making the spattered effect on 
the paper. Continue spattering until 
the spattering is as dark as desired. 
Carefully remove the pins, and take 
up the design. Let the paint thor- 
oughly dry. Mount the picture on 
heavy cardboard, or place in a frame 
under glass. 

Here is a picture which is simple 
in design and suitable for a gift for 
Mother. Primary children will find 
great joy and satisfaction in making 
it. 





A third-grade class made these pictures 





as Mother's Day gifts. 


By Velma E. Zimmerman 
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hardening 


Some school 
gardening activities 
are suggested 


by A. R. Brown. 


Gardening activities on school 
grounds carried out by teachers and 
pupils should never be attempted 
without careful planning nor without 
expert advice unless the teacher is 
an experienced and successful gar- 
dener and is fully qualified to act as 
a competent leader. As very few teach- 
ers are prepared to claim for them- 
selves any very high degree of garden- 
ing skill, efforts in the beginning 
should be concentrated on one or two 
simple undertakings. The problem 
should be approached with caution 
plus determination to carry through 
to a successful conclusion. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs offer some sug- 


gestions by way of guidance. 


Window Boxes 


Window boxes provide one ef the 
simplest and one of the easiest ex- 
periments for the amateur. Size is 
important. Plants must have room 
for their roots. and the volume of 
soil determines how much moisture 
can be held over the week-end when 
no attention is given. The boxes 
should be of sturdy construction and 
at least ten inches deep by as much 
wide. In addition, thought must be 
given to artistic appearance. 

Soil for the boxes should be pre- 
pared as follows: Secure a few sacks 
of garden loam or well-rotted sod 
from a piece of last year’s breaking. 
and one quarter as much well-rotted 
cow manure. Make a sifting screen 
out of one-inch lumber. attaching a 
piece of quarter-inch sand screen to 
the bottom of the frame. Mix the 
loam and manure thoroughly with 
a shovel and then sift the mixture 
through the screen. The result should 
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be a good gardening soil containing 
both fiber and fertility, plus water- 
holding capacity. 

Fill the window boxes with this 
prepared soil and firm down the soil. 
at the same time making the surface 
level and at least an inch lower than 
the sides of the box. 

Petunias are by far the best plants 
for window boxes, but it is now rath- 
er late to start them from seed. Try 
to get a supply of plants from garden- 
ers in the neighborhood or from a 
commercial greenhouse. A box ten 
inches wide will require two rows 
with the plants six to eight inches 
apart. Next year plan to grow your 
own plants from seeds sown indoors 
about April first or even earlier. 

Nasturtiums may be used to good 
effect. Plant the seeds an inch deep 
in two rows. The inside row should 
be a dwarf variety such as Gleam 
Hybrids, and the outside row a 
climbing variety which will trail over 
the sides of the box. 

For a north window use pansies. 
They like moist cool conditions and 
don’t object to some shade. 

If geranium plants are available. 
a row of them might be planted down 
the center of a box and the outside 
edge planted with trailing nastur- 
tiums or Wandering Jew. 

Before the last day of school in 
June. arrangements should be made 
to have the boxes cared for at the 
home of a pupil and brought back 
the first day of school in the fall 
term. 

Each window box should be made, 
planted, and cared for by a group 
of pupils. Divide the pupils into as 
many groups as boxes. with older 
as well as younger pupils in each 
croup. Each group should have a 
leader. Each member of the group 
should have some share in the under- 
taking. 


Flower Beds 

Decorative flower beds on the 
school grounds are very desirable. 
and making them is an interesting 
undertaking but much more difficult 
than planning and planting a window 
hox. 

Good locations for flower beds are 
found on each side of the front steps 
of the school, around the flagpole. 
to either side of the entrance to the 


grounds, or as a border on either 
side of the front walk. The best site 
is one where there is fertile culti- 
vated soil, protection from west 
winds, plenty of sun, and a good 
supply of moisture. Near a stone 
or cement foundation on the south 
or west sides of the school is a poor 
spot since it is both too hot and 
almost sure to be too dry. 

Never attempt to plant flowers in 
poorly prepared soil or in small beds 
surrounded by grass. The soil must 
be free from grass and weeds, deeply 
dug, and then made firm and level. 
Raised beds dry out too quickly and 
so do small beds surrounded by 
grass. The larger and flatter the bed 
the easier it is to keep moisture in 
the soil. Stones, no matter how neatly 
placed or how well white-washed. 
seldom add artistic value to the ap- 
pearance of a flower bed. 

Plants, whether grown from seeds 
or bought from a nursery, should 
he spaced so as to give each plant 
plenty of room in which to gather 
moisture from the soil and to develop 
its individual beauty. 

Colors of flowers must be carefully 
studied to avoid clashes or unin- 
teresting combinations. Mixtures of 
many colors are not as artistic as a 
rule as masses of one color or an 
arrangement of two colors that 
“help” one another. Certain tones 
of blue and yellow help one another. 
There is plenty of useful fun in work- 
ing out good color schemes. 

Some of the easiest annual flowers 
to grow from seed are sweet alyssum, 
bartonea, calendula, calliopsis, can- 
dytuft, clarkia, cosmos, eschscholtzia 
(California poppies), dwarf mari- 
golds, lavatera, nasturtiums, stocks, 
and zinnias. Select named varieties 
as much as possible and avoid cheap 
mixtures. If you are not familiar 
with any of these common annuals 
select only two or three for trial the 
first year, then add to your repertoire 
as the years go by. One or two well 
grown varieties are more important 
than big beds of failures. 

In planting seeds outdoors always 
plant in moist soil that is on the 
firm rather than the loose side. Plant 
shallow—not more than four times 
the diameter of the seed—but cover 
firmly so that moisture will come to 
the seed. 
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Better results can be obtained as 
a rule by setting out well grown 
bedding plants purchased from a 
florist or nurseryman. The best of 
this type are asters, antirrhinum 
(snapdragons), marigolds, phlox, 
petunias, stocks and zinnias. Try to 
find a source from which you can 
purchase named varieties rather than 
mixtures. The best time to set out 
bedding plants is usually after the 
first of June. 


Window Plants 

A very interesting hobby is grow- 
ing house plants in one or more 
scnool There isn’t 
educational value in this, however. 
unless pupils participate actively in 
it. They should learn to know kinds 
and varieties by name and to propa- 
gate them from seeds, cuttings. 
bulbs, 


windows. much 


tubers, and divisions. It 
should be a planned undertaking- 
not just a casual conglomeration of 
plants in a window. For strong light 
use geraniums in variety and _ petu- 
nias. For soft east light try out 
fuchsias and begonias of all kinds. 
For reduced light such as in a north 
window use African violets. A sur- 
vey of plants grown by the parents 
in their homes would be interesting: 
and after building up a collection of 
these at school an attempt should be 
made to introduce other kinds and 
varieties, as for example African 
violets. 


Home Garden Club 

A home garden club might be 
organized in districts where condi- 
tions on the school grounds are un- 
suited to gardening activities. An 
undertaking of this kind requires the 
full support of the parents. It also 
requires the leadership and supervi- 
sion of some competent gardener in 
the community. 

Having each pupil grow a few 
hills of potatoes in a garden at home 
has interesting possibilities if well 
planned. Registered seed of the vari- 
ety which is the best for the district 
should be used. Half the crop might 
be sold in the fall for the benefit of 
the Junior Red Cross or to purchase 
plants and tools for the school, but 
part of the crop should be retained 
by the pupil as seed for a bigger plot 
at home next year. 
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Paintbox Poems 


Yellow 
Helen Baker Adams 


Yellow is more than a color to me 

Yellow is warm as spring sunshine 
can be; 

Yellow is dandelions dotting the lane. 


ducks picking 


Gay, wild canaries; 


grain, 

Yellow-bell bushes, a scarf-covered 
head, 

And boy-sized slices of fresh buttered 
bread. 

Red 


Helen Baker Adams 

Red is the gayest 
all— 

Bright holly berries, a friend’s cheery 
call; 

Red is a valentine heart, and a rose, 

And the frost-bitten tip of a cold, 
winter nose; 

Red is the firelight, a teakettle’s song 

And the courage to that 
know you did wrong! 


and warmest of 


Say you 


Hotbed or Cold Frame 


Making and operating a hotbed o1 
cold frame to produce plants for 
flower beds at school or for pupils 
to take home is suggested as a senior 
type of undertaking to be planned 
But information 
should be gathered now and plans 
laid in advance. Only teachers who 
are experienced gardeners should 


for next year. 


White 

Helen Baker Adams 

White isn’t color, but white is my bed 

And the first little blossom that raises 
its head 

After snow; and the good, tall glass 
of milk 

That teases my tongue like a tickle 
of silk; 

Easter is white with lilies and gloves 

And the new lacy bonnet a little girl 
loves! 


Blue 
Helen Baker Adams 


Eyes—and the color of soft, summer 


sky— 
And sometimes the wings of a blithe 
butterfly 


Are blue; and of course. there is blue 
on the wall 
When the first 

ripen and fall. 
Cool as the lake, blue is quiet as 
night 
And bright as a jay in his wild, 
noisy flight! 


grapes of autumn 


attempt anything as ambitious as 
this. But it might be worked out as 
a home project for older pupils with 
the cooperation of parents. 

The suggestions given in this 
article if followed up in almost any 
school can be productive of interest- 
ing and valuable learning situa- 
tions not only for pupils but for 
teachers as well. 
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A handkerchief box 


Oveta Burleson gives directions 


for making this useful article. 


For the student or the home hob- 
bvist. objects for construction should 
be simple and well chosen. Intricate 
details are discouraging to the am- 
ateur. Work should open 
bold, with no hidden lines to follow. 


be and 


Art can be applied anywhere to any 


object if it is selected with care. 
Such articles as vases, lampshades. 
book ends. bookmarks and_ others 
too numerous to mention are easy 
for the young student. 

In this article you will find in- 


structions for making attractive 
handkerchief box. It is simple to 
make and very useful either as a gift 
or for The 
sketched is made from an ordinary 
cigar box which is easily obtained at 
any place where cigars are sold. 

First remove all the paper that can 
possibly be torn off with the fingers: 
then with a sharp knife scrape off 
all that can be scraped off, being 
careful not to the Next 
take a fine grade of sandpaper and 
rub the box to a satin finish inside 
and out. Dust off all the dry dust 
and with a soft cloth wipe the sur- 
face so that there are no loose par- 
ticles on it. 

Lay off the pattern shown in the 


an 


one’s own use. one 


mar box. 


illustration or a pattern of your own, 
using the given dimensions. and care- 
fully draw in the outline of the flow- 
ers and leaves, then the banner. 
With a coping saw or a jigsaw 
cut out the open space around the 
flowers in the square. Smooth the 
edges down with fine sandpaper. 
Then give the whole box a cvat 
of enamel. Sky blue is a very attrac- 
When the 


tive shade for this article. 
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paint is completely dry. draw in the 
flower detail and with a soft pencil 
complete the flowers and leaves as 
illustrated. 

Now you are ready for coloring 
the flowers. With oil paints mix up 
a rose blush pink and go over the 
flowers. shading with a deeper rose 
on the shadowed side. For the high- 
lights use almost pure white. Use 
pure yellow for the flower centers. 
Finish the 
medium shade of green and using a 
darker the shadows. 
touched up with blue. For the high- 
lights use a light shade of yellow 


leaves by mixing up a 


sh ad e for 


green. Color the banner a deep blue. | 
Starting at the lower left hand corner | 


graduate the blue tone until it reaches 
a light shade at the upper right hand 
corner. Then paint in the letters with 


black. Outline them first with a soft | 


pencil, if preferred. 
thin outline on the lower and upper 
side of the banner, and around the 
outside edge of the cut-out portion 

Now from a scrap of blue oilclotl 
cut a lining to fit the inside of the 
box: with bronze liquid stipple a 
pattern on the glazed surface of the 
oilcloth. 
simply dabbing the brush agains 
the surface of the cloth.) 
cloth to the inside of the box witl 
the stipple side next to the wood s 


(The stipple is applied by 


that the gold will show through the 


cut-out sections 
the box. 

Finish the leg: 
made from tiny blocks or circles o! 


One of thes 


blocks or circles also makes an excel 


on the outside of 


box with small 
wood stained gold. 


lent lifter for the box cover, 


Glue the 





Also border a | 


| 









NEWEST METALCRAFT 
SENSATION... 
PRE-FORMED CIRCLES! 


of Aluminum 
.»- Copper 


No forming—no cutting! 


Ready for painting, decorating 
with complete Dek-All color kit! 


Now... everyone can make colorful and 
attractive trays, coasters and countless 
other items by using these pre-cut and 
pre-formed circles from Metal Goods! 
Made of clean, high-quality ALUMINUM 
or COPPER, they give a professional look 
to every piece. 


EASY—EVERYONE CAN DO IT! 


Just trace on the design you want... 
then paint on the colors with a Metal 
Goods"Dek-All” color set-—and presto— 
your pre-formed metal circle is trans— 
formed into a handsome metalcraft item. 
The brilliant colors are washable and 
chip-resistant. 


ECONOMICAL 


You'll be surprised at the unusually low 
cost... 


Send Today for Price List and Information 
on this New Metalcraft Sensation 


METAL GOODS 
eto} dite) 7 wale) | 


DEPT. JA 
624 Rosedale Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
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Timely teacher's aids 


(Continued from page 37) 


239: Latin America. Did you know 


that the first printing press was 
set up in Mexico City 103 years 


several centuries ago the Aztecs 
played a game similar to bas- 
ketball? If you and your pupils 
don’t know the facts about these 
things. you will learn them to- 
gether with a great deal more 
Latin American lore by reading 
this reprint of the World Book's 
article on Latin America, cov- 
ering the social, political, eco- 
nomic, and physical phases of 
the subject. Particular empha- 
sis is placed on everyday life 
and customs. 
beautiful illustrations in full 
color and in black and white. 
a reading list, an outline, and 


There are many 


this and 


totaling 52 


test questions all 


text, too, pages. 
Even though you do not touch 
upon the study of Latin Ameri- 
ca in your grade, you will want 
this reprint for your reference 
shelf. 
THE 
American 


240: The 


Company or- 


Story oF Foop. 
Can 
iginally prepared these pages 
of advertisements 


as a series 


portraying the ways in which 


i) 


various types of food have been 
through the 
Later in response to numerous 


preserved ages. 


requests, the ads were brought 


earlier than in the U.S.? That DAL: 


242: 


together into this 11” x 14” 
booklet. If blank bulletin 
boards are staring you in the 
face, you might wish to sepa- 
rate these pages and put them 
on display. 

From Wueat To Fiour. This 
booklet traces the step-by-step 
history of the growing of wheat 
and the milling of flour from 
the time man plowed his land 
with a forked stick or the horn 
of a deer. Though the vocabu- 
lary is upper-fourth-grade level. 
the subject matter is suitable 
for higher grades as well. II- 
lustrations are in color. The 
Millers’ National Federation 
will supply this 40-page book- 
let in limited 
pupil distribution. 


quantities for 


PANELS ON CiTRUS GROWING. 
Plan to save plenty of bulletin 
hoard space for these 11x17” 
panels, for there are eighteen of 
them. Each panel is made up 
of a black-and-white 
photograph together with ex- 
planatory _ text. 
subjects covered: how budding 


large 
Among the 


is done, pollination of citrus 
trees, spraying, irrigation, etc. 
The California Fruit Growers 
Exchange makes this material 
available. 

CAREERS IN THE ELECTRICAL 
Inpustry. “The electrical in- 
dustry will be able to make use 
kind of talent 


of every and 















Timely Teacher's Aid Order Coupon 


Service Editor 
Junior Arts and Activities 
512 North Dearborn Parkway, Chicago 10, Il. 







position (Teacher, Supervisor, Superintendent) 











Please send me a copy of each publication whose number | have checked below. 


(These numbers correspond to the numbers in the descriptions on pages 37 and 44.) 


139 234 236 O 238 | 40 0 242 [ 
933 235 [ 237 O 239 241 7 243 2 
Quantity request: Item No.............e00. Amount Needed.......... 
NAME__ Sa es cae? 

(Please print) 
NUMBER OR ROUTE 2 — STREET — 
TOWN — el STATE_ eae 















every kind of training that can 
be brought to it by mechanics, 
engineers, artists, chemists, ad- 
vertising writers, accountants, 
managers of service shops, ap- 
pliance and radio salesmen, in- 
mold-makers — to 
name the first ten that come 
to mind.” The foreword to 
General Electric’s booklet in- 
dicates that opportunities in the 


structors, 


electrical industry are numer- 
ous and varied for those whose 
abilities and _ inclinations lie 
in that direction. Upper-graders 
and high school students, who 
have yet to choose a vocation, 
will profit by the perusal of 
this excellent illustrated book- 
let. 


| Initial designs 


(Continued from page 11) 
small spaces, like a circle, a triangle 
or a square. Decide on the most at- 
tractive monogram. 

Then take a sheet of paper or 
construction paper, which 
the book or notebook 
block into squares, evenly. 


is to be 
and 
Pencil 
in the monogram, one in the center 
of each square. Color or ink artisti- 
cally. 


cover, 


Good design is the product of 
orderly thought and plan for the 
fitness of things. It means good 
arrangement or good order. No de- 
sign is good without thoughtful ar- 
rangement. 


Book shelf 


(Continued from page 27) 


The plot concerns the visit of Miss 
Anna Truly (age 6) to London (all 
alone. of course). There she becomes 
fast friends with the King. the Queen, 
a policeman, a cab driver, and vari- 
other fascinating 
They picnic on the city pavement, 
attend a ball in which everyone wears 
animal heads, and have a fine time 
in general. 


ous individuals. 


Though intended for ages 4-8, 
older and more sophisticated children 
(not to mention adults) will chuckle 
delightedly over the story and_ its 
illustrations. 
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Talking shop 
(Continued from page 2) 
any moment. But it is her farming 
activities which fascinate us the most! 
We'll let her tell you about them in 
her own words: 

“I nursemaid some 300 chickens. 
three cats, a pup, and a pig—soon 
to ascend to Pig Heaven. 
have never 


Since we 
before butchered any- 
thing, we expect to experience a 
wholly new sensation. We have a 
208-acre mountain farm, mostly per- 
pendicular, and as yet some 190 acres 
are unexplored as far as we are con- 
cerned. It is really a forest primeval 
but contains (we are told) three 
abandoned gold mines. We have a 
lovely stream which we hope eventu- 
ally to dam, making a small lake for 
fishing and swimming. All in all. w« 
are swamped with the possibilities of 
the place and with our own rural 
inexperience and shortcomings.” 

Latest report is that the above- 
mentioned pig has bit the dust and 
that members of the Schneider fam- 
ily are enjoying ham and pork to 
their heart’s content. 

Now you know that Dawn Schneid- 
ers animal drawings of pigs and 
chicsens and such are completely 
authentic, first-hand material. Come 
to think of it, we have a step-by-step 
drawing about a giraffe in our file 
for future use. Wonder if she has 
one of them on that perpendicular 
farm, too! 


State of the Arts 


“There is insufficient encourage- 
ment given in our country to the 
development of talent,” writes Sec- 
retary of Labor Maurice Tobin. “We 
must seek out the talented young- 
sters, the potentially good artists with 
palette, piano, chisel, and camera. 
and give them encouragement and 


help.” 


Industrial Arts Awards 


however, that 
couragement is given to the arts. 
Ford Motor Company announces that 
it will sponsor a national industrial 
arts awards program for junior and 
senior high school students. Cash 
prizes for outstanding workmanship 
and design will be given in the divi- 


Proving, some en- 
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metal work, me- 
printing, model 
making, plastics, machine shop, and 
electrical work. Entries are regular 
class projects made in the school 
shops under supervision 
structor. All students in 
arts and vocational 
schools, grades 7-12, 


sions of wood work, 
chanical 


drawing, 


of an in- 
industrial 
classes in all 
may enter. 
The new Ford program will be a 
continuation of the Industrial Arts 
Awards originated three 
by Scholastic 
known as 


years ago 
Magazine and will be 
“Ford Motor Company 
Industrial Arts Awards.” Scholastic 
Vagazine relinquished its sponsor- 
ship to Ford when it became evident 
that interest in the program had out- 
grown the facilities to 
handle 


Ford Motor Company invites stu- 


magazine’s 
entries. 


dents and teachers to start their proj- 
ects for the 1950 awards. For rule 
books and other information address 
inquiries to Industrial Arts Awards. 
Ford Motor Company. 3000 Schae- 
fer Road. Michigan. 


Dearborn. 


Splash — a rainbow 
(Continued from page 14) 


that is done, color the wheelbarrow 
blue and the front wheel yellow. 

4. How do you like the picture of 
the rainbow Martin and Rita saw? 
Suppose you color the trees, the 
flowers, the bushes, the fence, and 
the little house. After that is all 


done, finish the rainbow which 


stretches across the sky by putting 
in the colors as Martin and Rita saw 
top) red, 


them: (starting at the 









Hundreds of travel groups 
have been insured under this 
policy. It is designed to meet 
your needs. 

Write Today for Details— 
No Obligation 


BROTHERHOOD 


BROADWAY AT WAYNE 









orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo 
(a darker blue), and violet (purple). 

5. This last picture looks as if it 
needed a rainbow. Can you color the 
picture and then draw a rainbow, 
curving from the barn at the one 
side to the clump of trees at the 
other? After you have an outline 
to follow, put in the colors: red. 








MUTUAL LIFE 


orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo. 
and violet. 

MEXICO! 
Complete program of accredited summer 


courses in Arts and Crafts, 
expensive living conditions. 
address : 
Stirling Dickinson, Associate Director 
ESCUELA DE BELLAS ARTES 
Insurgentes 3, San Miguel de Allende, 
to., Mexico 


Remarkably in- 
For a catalogue, 








A SUMMER ART COLONY IN 
WESTERN NEW YORK 


Excellent subject matter, entertainment for all 

members of the family. Beginners and Ad- 

vanced. Water Coior, Oil, Drawings. Outdoor 

Sketching. Individual Studios, Indoor Gallery 

located on a beautiful lake in the mountains 
Write for Folder 


SUN SET STUDIOS 
Box 61, Caneadea, N. Y. 














ARTS & CRAFTS TEACHERS 


Mich., Calif., Others 
With degrees begin $2600-$3000. $100 or more 
each first 5 yrs. exper. ive phone, photo, 
qualifications. 
CLINE TEACHERS AGENCY 
EAST LANSING, MICH. 




















~ SUCCESS IN LIFE THROUGH ART 


Thirty top-flight artists whose work appears in 
national publications leave their business part of 
each day to teach you to become a successful 
artist. Advertising Design— Cartooning — Interior 
Decoration—Industrial Design—Fashion and Book 
Illustration — Fashion Pattern Drafting, Fashion 


Design, Fashion Construction. Co-ed. 28th year. 
Write for two-color 1950 “SUCCESS IN LIFE 
THROUGH ART." Folder JA. 

Lic. Com. of Mass Dept. of Ed 
BERTRAM C. HARGRAVES, President 


674 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


FALL SPONSORS 
OF TOURS anp TRIPS 


PROTECT YOUR GROUP WITH OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


e Maximum Benefits for All 

e Prompt Courteous Service 
e Very Low Cost 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 








The Allen Audio-Visual Train- 
ing in Airbrush Technique — 
BASIC COURSE 


A HOME STUDY COURSE in the 
fundamentals of using the Artist’s Air- 
brush. 

APPROVED BY 


Wold Airbrush Company 
Thayer & Chandler Company 
The Paasche Airbrush Company 


Graphicraft Publications 
Dept. K 
378 Channing Street Ferndale 20, Mich 














pes. 


brand new book 

A HANDBOOK 
OF DESIGN 
AND HOW TO 
USE THEM— 


by Gordon de Lemos 





Y 


This book contains 120 large 9 x 12 inch 
pages crowded with attractive motifs based 
on flowers, birds, animals, figures, ships 
end landscape. 


Suitable for use in all types of handicrafts, 
such as textile stenciling, leather work, 
metal craft, wood carving, block printing, 
glass etching, etc. 


Also chapters on how to design, planning 
colors and pointers on handicrafts. 


Soft Cover $2.50 
Hard de Luxe Cover $4.00 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 


INC. 
46 E. 11th St., New York 3, N. Y. 














TERY MAKING 


Now ANYONE CAN MAKE 
POTTERY AT HOME WITH 
THIS LARGE INEXPENSIVE 
ELECTRIC KILN 
Compare these features! 
¢ Elements guaranteed 
one year © Square kiln— 
loads from top « Cold 
rolled steel case ¢ Ele- 
ments on four sides ~ 
even hect ¢ Three way 
switch for heat control 

® Size 11''x11''x6%%4" inside 

C> @ Peephole. Pyrometer extra 

¢ Plug in—no special wiring. 


Only $35.00 52° 


fully illustrated catalog of com- 
plete line of kilns and supplies. 
LEARN TO MAKE POTTERY 


Simplified Ceramic Art book tells 
and shows how. Simple to follow, 
step-by- es instructions and 
patterns ‘ S ppd. 


‘Vane Grd Redter alt QUSe 


23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 
Dept. JA, Philadelphia 44, Penna. 





















| Make ad Ming tree Mention Junior Arts and Activities 


| pushing the trunk well down so that 





















(Continued from page 26) when answering ads. 








it stands firm. Place a small Chinese 
AND ALL 
CRAFT GOODS 


LEATHER 


CATALOG 10c¢ 


A storehouse of ideas and direc 


figure under your tree. and you have 






the conventional Ming arrangement. 

If you want to make the tree-hark 
type of Ming tree. find a crooked. 
knarled branch of a real tree. A 
short dried branch is best. The more 


tions for hobbycrafters; a buy 
ing guide for leathers, plastics, 





100 
= Sa metals, all materials, kits, tools 10 
fantastic the shape, the better. To ee 
, : k : ‘ Write for your copy today! star 
give it a teakwood effect, pz Kit 
a paint i Ch ene STO-REX CRAFTS 145 Ninth Street 3a! 
with a light coat of black enamel. Scteoh end Comoe San Francisco 3, California wo 
For tree foliage you can use some mosses a c- we’ 


Peruvian cypress (available at most 



















florist shops): or you can use short 
pine clusters or dried leaves. Using 
green or dark brown covered wire. 
fasten the clusters of foliage to the 





branch. This arrangement gives the 
effect of a miniature tree. 

When completed, plant your minia- 
ture tree firmly in a plaster of Paris 
base. Use enough plaster of Paris 
to hold the trunk steady and also 
weight down the arrangement. Mix 


your plaster in a small quantity. SEND 6° FOR CATALOG 


NW ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. BROCKTON, MAS 
lse a large. greased platter for your 


mold: or place a 





sheet of waxed pa- 
per on your work U MAKE IT 

’ = - 
table and pour plas- 


ter on this, then in- 

sert the tree before Sandal- 
the plaster hardens. 
You may also use a J 
cardboard box for Meocc 4 
your base mold: 
when the plaster has * 


dried. tear the box WRITE US 
away. In this type || FOR NAME 


of arrangement. you oF your 
do not use th ro k pamepemne 
oO se of ICKS 
; DEALER 
and bowl for the e 
base. And don’t for- 
| -aditi | THESE KITS ARE COMPLETE, with full instructions in putting the @ cash, 
get the traditiona shoes together, no tools or needle necessary, so simple that a child can preci 
mandarin fisure be- assemble them. All leather pieces are accurately die cut. Dept. 
¥ . o THE LEATHER !S OF A VERY GOOD GRADE OF ELK, and the soles P 
neath the tree. Many are of a sturdy rubber composition, guaranteed not to harm the bare foot. 
THIS IS A PERFECT ITEM for all schools, camps, and scout projects, 
ten cent stores sell 


an ideal gift that will give enjoyment in the making and will also prove 
these little figures, ae See 














which are sometimes cies of Leather RED. Sizes—Misses—12, 13, 1, 2, 
used as incense ’ BLACK’ page ambvdedh vlnophates 
Colors of Lacing—RED, Kits can be ordered in solid 
burners. GREEN, BROWN, WHITE, or two-tone leathers, also de- 
: BLACK, YELLOW, BLUE sired color lacing. j 
According to an 
old legend. “He who FREE— Illustrated circular will be sent free on request. 








Write today! 


DELKOR, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS 
711 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





sits beneath the 





Ming tree will have 





everlasting happi- 





hess, 
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FOR THE CLASSROOM... 


For your students. leather supplies, tools, petterns, 
designs, books, projects one of the West's lergest 
& mest complete stocks 


YOURS NOW! SEND ONLY 10c 


Handicraft Supplies 
Dept. 5A 245 So. Spring Street 
Los Angeles 12, California 


PLASTIC MATERIALS: 


Plastic Lacings. all colors 

100 yard rolls __... sideoaanis ....$1.50 roll 
10 rolls or more.. ew 1.00 roll 
METALLIC ACETATE, make glitter birds, butterfly, 
star, dress pins, ear rings, et 

Kit makes {2 birds, etc. $1.00 
34x18" sheets make 6 birds a 25 
WORKING WITH PLEXIGLAS MANUAL 1.50 
GENERAL PLASTICS BY CHERRY...... 1.50 
NEW INTERNAL CARVING MANUAL... pa Oe 


Free school catalog 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS CO. 
371 8S. Main 8t. Salt Lake City, Utah 


-ENRN EXTRA CASE 


» With salt and starch dough make 
Plaques, Hearts and other decorations 
Book of Instructions $1.00 


MRS. CLARA CROSLEY 
3202-Ave. K Ft. Madison, ta. 





MAKE MONEY! SEW 


New Style Ready-Cut Baby Shoes and Aprons at 
home. Fast. Easy. Sample and instructions for pair 
<a shoes 50c. Apron $1.00. Postpaid. 


pe oe, P 
be Ped 


Phin “Fs Illustrated folders 10c. 
Al) 
| ae ey “e- LIEBIG INDUSTRIES 


Dept. A Beaver Dom, Wis. 





O Window Picture 
FREES C] Blackboard Border 
() Nature Study Poster 


To introduce TEACHER-PLANS, the monthly art and 
activity service for lower grade teachers. we will send 
you gee FREE your choice of either a Blackboard 
Border. Wincew Picture or a Nature Study Poster. 
All three projects 10c. 


ANN MARIE, Dept. C-9, 5932 Newburg Av., Chicago 31 


afr 700K FREE 


This wonderful club catalog pictures and describes in- 
expensive Kits for making exquisite costume Jewelry, 
lovely accessories, home beautifiers from copper, plastic, 
textile, wood, ete. sent Free. Thousands earn extra 
cash, solve gift problems. 3c stamp for mailing ap 
preciated. Nancy Lee, Sec’y, 
Dept. JA, Box 881, Des Moines, 


Iowa. 








teatwer and crart suepuics | JONDDY Appleseed 


Fad-of-the-Month Club... 








TOTEM POLE CARVING KITS 


"Easy-to-carve" genuine miniature Indian 







TOTEM POLES from balsa wood. Use 
any knife. Sandpaper smooth. Color 
with Placonamel, Postopaint, or Water 
Color. 






Beginner Totem Pole Kit 
Contains all parts for — La TOTEM POLES. 
Wood, nails for assembly, instruc- 
tion & design sheet, coloring guide $9.95 
10c Pkg. 






COMPLETE HANDICRAFT 
SUPPLY CATALOG 
(Handling Charge) 
Cleveland Crafts Co. 
770-774 Carnegie Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 24) 


lieve. four months ago. 
MasTeR: Yes. | 
Friends. you all know Johnny 
\ppleseed. 
ALL: Oh, 
Ist Lapy: long time 
since you visited our settlement. 


SINGING believe 


it was. 


ves! 


It's been a 


2np Lapy: Johnny, that 
you can plant an orchard for us this 
time. We've cleared 


I hope, 


spot. hoping 
that you would be coming here soon. 


Jounny: I thought I’d be needed 
I'll take a 


look at the orchards | planted here in 
prev ious years and plant as many 


in this section about now. 


more as I can, But don’t let me inter- 
rupt the singing. I’d like to join in if 
I may. I don't always arrive in a 


settlement on a singing school night. 


3rp Lapy: When 


you were in 
Belpre. did you learn “Saint Marie”? 
Jounny: Yes. I think T remembe1 


singing that song. 

Stncinc Master: The 
Belpré always like to sing a few of 
the old French 
cause so many of the people there 
came from Canada. Come on. folks. 
“Saint Marie.” 


people in 


Canadian songs he- 


let’s sing 


3rp Lapy: If we’re going to sing 
songs tonight that remind us of our 
could we sing “The 
Fisherman of Gloucester”? 


former homes, 


Stncinc Master: Good idea! How 
many of you people come from Mas- 
sachusetts ? 

I did. 


JOHNNY: So did I before 
in Pittsburgh. 


1 on 5 PEOPLE: 


T settled 


SINGING MASTER: 
All sing 


All right. Here’s 
your pitch. “Fisherman of 
Gloucester.” 


Curtain on the last line. 


(Songs and dances 
ones could be substituted.) 


-any appropriate 


“Camptown Races” Sing —C. C. 
Birchard. Boston. 
“Saint Marie” and “Fisherman of 


— Blending Voices 


Ginn & Co. 


Gloucester” 
World Music Series. 
















Mention Junior Arts and Activities 


when answering ads. 











Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 
Cobalt Blue, Violet, Cerulean Blue, Emer- 
aude Greens, Cadmium Yellows and 
Reds, Ultramarines, Vermilions, Umbers, 
Siennas, etc. 
—Founded 1854— 

FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton St., New York City 7, N. Y. 








A COMPLETE 
Line of 


HANDICRAFT 
Supplies 


We specialize in supplying Schools, Rec- 


reation Centers, Camps, Vacation Bible 
Schools, 4-H clubs, and County Home 
Bureaus 

CHICAGO 


Craft Service 


509 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 10 


YOU NEED JUST ONE 
GLUE IN SCHOOL! 























Links 








Cascorél 











Borden’s CASCOREZ \ 


4 


is a new all-purpose glue ideal for all 
these uses: arts, crafts, woodworking, re- 
pairs. Makes strong bonds on wood, 
plastic, leather, glass, paper, fabric, lino- 
leum, cork, etc. Ready to use. Washes easi- 
ly from hands and clothes. Clean, white, 
non-staining. Transparent when dry. 





Get Your Papercraft Projects Book! 
10 clever, useful paper projects your stu- 
dents can make—yours for 10¢. Write to 
THE BORDEN CO., Chemical Div., Dept. 
JA-50 350 Madison Ave., NewYork17,N.Y. 











THE BORDEN CO., Chemical Division 
Makers of CASCO Glues 










WALTER 
New FOSTER 


ART BOOKS 


HOW TO DO CERAMICS 
HOW TO DO SCULPTURE 

HOW TO DO CARICATURES 
HOW TO DO NATURE PRINTING 
HAVE FUN WITH WOOD 












Foster Art Books\ Available : 

Oil Painting - - - $1.00 
Water Color Painting - $1.00 
Pastels - - - - - $1.00 
Figures from Life - - - $1.00 
Drawing the Figure - - $1.00 
Heads from Life - - - 1.00 
How to Draw the Head - ~ 1.00 
101 Heads - - - - - - $1.00 
Female Fashions - - - - 1.00 
How to Draw Children - | - $1.00 
Male Fashions- - - - - $1.00 
Perspective Drawing - - | - $1.00 
How to Draw Trees - - | - .00 


How to Draw - - - - 
How to do Wood Carving 
How to Draw Dogs - - 
How to Draw Horses - 
How to Draw Animals 
Animated Cartoons - 
Advanced Animation 
Modern Cartoons - - - - 
Comics - - - - = = - 
The A, B, C of Lettering - 
Lettering with Brush and Pen - 
Drawing Simplified - - - 
How to Draw Funnies - - 
Design for Copper, Leather, et¢ - 65 
Sketch Book forthe Dress Designer$ .65 
Sketch Book forthe Dress Designer$ .35 


AND HAVE YOU SEEN MY BOOKS 
"OIL PAINTING” 
“WATER COLOR PAINTING" 
“HOW TO DRAW WITH PASTELS" 
AT YOUR DEALER OR SEND 
$1.00 Each 
TO 
WALTER T. FOSTER 


Box 456 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Ransssssssseee 
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Ivy holder 


(Continued from page 25) 


to paste, then touch the solder. This 
time the solder should flow over the 
filed tip of the iron. Wipe off the 
excess solder on a clean cloth leaving 
a “tinned” surface. 


Now you are prepared for the 
soldering. Remember that the solder 
will not adhere to dirty metal, and 
surfaces must be filed or scraped 
bright, then covered with soldering 
paste to prevent clean surfaces from 
oxidizing. After the iron has been 
heated, touch to solder and apply to 
joint. The metal to be soldered is 
heated by the iron, and when it 
reaches the proper temperature, the 
solder will flow from the iron to the 
joint. If the solder flows bright. the 
temperature is right: if the solder 
turns dull, the iron is too cool: if 
the solder flows but appears rough, 
the iron must be reheated. A correct- 
ly-soldered joint is one in which the 
solder flows easily and 
smooth when cool. 


appears 


Now take the two six-inch pieces 
and solder them to the second circle 
you made, as in Figure 6. The solder- 
ing should he done on scrap board 
surface. Next. wipe the entire piece 
well. and cover it with a coat of 
colored enamel. The finished product 
is shown in Figure 7. alone with some 
more advanced designs you may care 
to try. 


Finger paint magic 


(Continued from page 6) 


floor, the paintings stuck to the floor 
as they dried and tore when thev 
were lifted up. So the children laid 
their paintings on a newspaper to dry. 
and if they stuck to the newspaper it 
was easy to peel off the parts that 
were stuck. 

We found that the simplest way to 
press the dried paintings was to pile 
them on top of each other and place 
books or heavy packages on top of 
them. After leaving them for sev- 
eral hours, the paintings would be 
flattened out nicely. 


48 
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Experiences with art 


(Continued from page 17) 


Children’s art is always remarkable 
for its freedom and charm. The di- 
rectness and naturalness with which 
they set down whatever interests them 
is always surprising. I have seen this 
even among primitive tribes where 
the children had never before seen 
pictures of any kind or even pencils 
and paper. When given the materials, 
they drew at once, succinct and lively 
drawings of life on the river—birds 
in flight. jungle beasts, fish, masked 
dancers—making beautiful and free 
designs. This happens wherever chil- 
dren are permitted to draw without 
the kind of instruction which induces 
self-consciousness. 

The Children’s Room had an inter- 
national show of children’s art, where 
ten or twelve countries were repre- 
sented. As we examined the material 
we were struck over and over again 
by the variety of impressions of the 
visual world children set down, the 
width of their emotional range, and 
the expressive economy of their un- 
studied technique. 
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HANDICRAFT 
INFORMATION FREE 
TO TEACHERS! ! 


Just off the press, and chock full of 
brand new craft applications, plus all 
of the old standards, here is your 
silent helper for this school term — 
LEISURECRAFTS new 1949-50 “HAND- 
BOOK OF HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES." 


VALUABLE, sectionalized, features on 
each craft with a short description of 
each material; use, technique and ap- 
plication. 


SEND today for your FREE copy of 
“HANDBOOK OF HANDICRAFT SUP- 
PLIES!” 


Leisurecrafts 
“West's largest handicraft supplier” 
907 S. Hill, Dept. C, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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= ART 
=e \ ARI for 

=| YOUNG 
=| == AMERICA 
— by Nicholas, 
SS ae Trilling, Lee 


Adopted by Texas state 
and many U. S. cities 


Emphasizes appreciative art activities with many 
suggestions for a creative program. Stresses 
the functional use of art in meeting the prob- 
lems of daily life. Lays a practical foundation 
for more specialized courses. Ideal for the 
general art course. Principles used in selection 
of material: (1) art is valuable to everyone, 
(2) meet the interests and capacities of high- 
school students, (3) art in everyday living, and 
(4) illustrations of diverse forms in which 
beauty may occur. 


i CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 
: Formerly The Manual Arts Press 
: 789 Duroc Bldg., Peoria 3, Ill. 


3 ee Enclosed 0 Send C. O. D. : 
() Send “Art for Young America” on ap- ! 
proval with view to adoption. $2.60. 

() Send FREE “Books on the Crafts” circu- } 
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lar describing 130 titles. : 
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HAYES HECTOGRAPH BOOKS 
MASTER COPIES — READY TO USE! 
Aids For Better Teaching With Any Text or Program 


age (“ORDER NOW from this List! 


sEM> \ SEASONAL POEMS & DECORATIONS — Original 
“08> poems with seasonal themes. Large, beautiful illus- 
trations. Vitalize and correlate art, written expres- 
sions, citizenship and nature study. 
) In Heetograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50e 
MORE ART AIDS—Full page simplified drawings 
with seasonal material. Provides art work with pen- 
cil, crayon, paste and scissors. All grades. 
In Heetograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50e 
NEW GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE—Maps of Euro- 
pean countries, exercises on costumes, flags, occu- 
pations, resources, industries, etc, Tests and drills, 
Teacher’s key. 
In Heetograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—i0e 
BIRDS WE SHOULD KNOW — Large full page 
drawings of common native birds. Coloring direc- 
tions and text. Correlates art and nature study. 
In Heectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—30¢ 
} SCIENCE STUDIES—Workbook on nature. Material 
on common birds, spring wild flowers and insects, 
Combines nature study, art and reading. 
\ In Hectograph Ink—1.00 In Regular Ink—35e 
\} MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES—lllustrations are new, 
large, modern and easy to color. The rhymes are in 
large, easy-to-read type. Primary grades. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
CHIL DREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC—Contains the 
\. fundamental principles of music notation, theory, 
\ appreciation; provides drills, facts of musical in- 
‘struments, composers, etc. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—35c 
ART AIDS—New art designs for each school month, 
Suitable material for all special holidays. Large 
\ designs and simple enough for small children to cut, 
color and construct. In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
OUTLINE MAPS—United States, Groups of States, 
North, South and Central America, Mexico, Alaska, 
Canada, Africa, Asia, Australia and Europe. 
In Hectograph Ink—50c 
HOLIDAY POSTERS & DECORATIONS — An Art 
book of full-page drawings to be used separately or 
\ put together for Blackboard Borders for all seasons, 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50¢ 


CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC — Book No. 1 
New tunes for primary grades. 
In hectograph ink—$1.50 In regular ink—35e 
U. S. GEOGRAPHY TESTS AND DRILLS — $1.50 
| SCHOOLROOM DECORATIONS & POSTERS — $1.00 
HAYES’ BOOK OF INDIANS — 
In heetograph ink—$1.00 In regular ink—30c 
ACTIVITIES IN HANDCRAFT — 
In heetograph ink—$1,00 In regular ink—50e 
CHILDREN OF ALL LANDS — 
In heetograph ink—$1.00 In regular ink—50e 
JR. HIGH LANGUAGE DRILLS — Hectograph $1.50 
\. HEALTH, SAFETY & MANNERS (Hecto)..... $ .50 
Y FARM FIELDS & PETS (Hecto) ............. > a 
CIRCUS ACTIVITY UNIT (Hecto) . Pathe eign 60 
, SEATWORK FOR BEGINNERS (Heeto) ARVERS 1.00 
, NU MBER BOOK—Grade 1 (Hecto) ........ e+» 1.00 
CA EP EE COOOD 6 occevecucceces veces oes 1.00 
READING FOR BEGINNERS (Hecto) er 


Order By Mail Today — Prompt Delivery! 
















































































































































































































































JONES PUBLISHING CO., 542 N. Dearborn vw 


Chicago 10, Ill. 
Enclosed find $_-___ 











——_______.. Please send me 
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City 




















DECORATE WITH SHAW FINGER-PAINT 


There is no question about the ease of using Shaw Finger-Paint, since it was originally 
developed for free flowing creative movements. And there is likewise no question about 
its effectiveness, since it is used commercially to decorate paper lampshades and book. 


covers, woodenware, unfinished furniture, coated decorators fabrics, cardboard coverg 


and containers, and beaverboard screens and panels. Available in sets, also in indi- 
vidual jars of various sizes from ', pint to 1 gallon. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Makers of Crayola, Perma, Artista, Flexola, Amazart, Frescol, Clayola, 
An-Du-Septic and other famous Gold Medal Products 
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